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° ~y, ‘ 1. It supplies the omissions, removes the amb 
Pennsylvanin Seliool Aowrwal. | cities, and corrects most of the inequalities, in th 
<r : [=== existing law. It is true that all has t be dont 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY. even in these respects, that could be « 
THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER, | °?°US has been effected to greatly simplify a 
invigorate the local and genera 8 n « 
Ge This No. has been delayed beyond the usual oth on 
time, to contain the school supplement passed or, | Under tl ” head may be sp¢ “eubie the new pri 
the ilth inst.; and the length of that document, | *!08 More Clearly spec Ny ng the powers and dutie 
with the explanations thereon, has excluded several ” courts in the catablishmens ané sdolishment 
communications, which shall appear next month. Regular at 1 Indey endent Sch v 
oe . relating to elections of Directors t 
gar The Home Educational Events so kindly fur-| cies, and in cases of tie votes; the d 
nished by a friend in each county, are amongst the| “stated or regular meetir f B Dire 
excluded matter. They will appear in full in the|tors; that regulating the nur 


May number, and in the meantime our friends will | stitute the school month; and t 
please continue to send, as before. to the difficulties and inequalities 
occupation tax 
When these and others that 1 t be nam 


shall become ingrafted into the 


THE NEW SCHOOL SUPPLEMENT. 

Under the official head in this number of the 
Journal, the reader will find the Supplement to the 
Common School Law of the State, which, after 
two years discussion and hesitation, only became a 
law on the last day of the session of the Legis 
lature, which closed on the 11th inst. 

The passage of this supplement will form a new 
starting point in the Common School System;|} 2- It enacts and makes into exp: 
and, unless we are wholly unable to foresee legiti-| tendencies of the system itself, which were already 
mate results from sufficient causes, the date of this! coming into practice by the general co: the 
supplement, will hereafter be regarded as one of the) community. These features being 1 re | 
most memorable days in the history of education|!ative experiments, but the r 3 of actual 
in Pennsylvania. perience enacted into law.—w i the by, ha 

In saying this, let us not be misunderstood. It| ever been the great and reliable princi fP 
is not intended to convey the idea, that this law| Sylvania school legislation,—do therefore co. 
introduces essential changes, or that to any great ex-| tute a species of legislation the best 
tent it even modifies the Common School System, present guarantees for success « surest Char 
as now in actual operation. On the contrary,| #cter. 


| positions in the general schoo 
8¢ he 1 officers shall have compre nended 
them into practice,—it will be fo I 
one-third of the doubts and contests wl 
embarrass the system, will have disappeared 


while it disturbs nothing and repeals scarcely any| Prominent amongst thes 
part of the existing law, it has two great purposes,|ance, by express law, of Saturd I 


‘ ALU Ae Cacull iy 


the accomplishment of which will be of incalcula-| Common Schools, and the equa 


i y Sap! 


ble advantage : ment upon Directors to assign, and upon T\ 
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to devote, two Saturday's in each month of the 
school term, to “ exercises or Institutes for the im- 
provement of the Teachers of the district.” 


These, as all who have watched the progress of 
our State system know, are but the recognition by 
the legislature of its own manifest tendencies, and 
of its actual practices in the best districts and 
amongst the best teachers; for, Saturday teaching 
was, by the voluntary action of the Boards, rapid- 
ly disappearing, and attendance at the district in- 
stitute was as rapidly becoming one of the distinc- 
tive marks of the true teacher. Therefore it is, 
that the inclusion of these provisions in the law, 
is not a new feature, but the wise recognition by 
the Legislature of the onward and upward advance 
f our educational career. 

Regarded as defining the length of the school 
mouth, excluding Saturday teaching, and enjoining 
the devotion of two days of the Teacher’s month 
to his own improvement for the good of his pu- 
pils,—there is not one section in the whole of the 
laws regulating the Common School system, so 
fraught with promise, as this first section of the 
act of 11 April, 1862. By the wise act of the 
Legislature legalizing this 


Pennsylvania put in the van of educational pro- 


movement, again is 


gress. But we will not now indulge in further re- 
narks upon this interesting law. 


NOTES BY THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 
We closed our notes last month with a protest 
against the practice of holding Institutes during 


the holidays, and we are disposed to open this) 


month on the same key. The Institute for Juniata 


+ 


county, which was held at 


THOMPSONTOWN, 
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scription, we were very agreeably entertained by 
the music of a string band. The quick steps and 
martial strains were performed in very good taste 
and with a hearty good will. If this music could 
have been mingled with the other exercises, it would 
have added much to the interest. 

There was one little incident connected with our 
journey from Harrisburg to Juniata, that it may 
be well to mention. In the car were four young 
soldiers escorting to his friends the corpse of a 
comrade slain in battle. As we entered, we ob- 
served by their bloated cheeks and blood-shot eyes: 
that something besides weeping for their lost 
brother in arms had caused this unnatural appear- 
had demonstrations that one of 
them at least was very drunk. Just before reach- 
ing our destination a well dressed, intelligent look- 


ance, and soon 


ing young man entered the car, and, drawing a bot- 
tle of whiskey from his pocket, proceeded to pass 
it among the soldiers. On our arrival at the In- 
stitute we were much surprised to find that this 
same young man was a teacher, and a member of 
that body. We need not stop to say what a teacher 
ought to be, in manners, in habits, in principles 
rooted in the heart, as the leader and pattern for 
his pupils. But we feel that that young man did 
We have 
no doubt he gave it from a kindly impulse, for he 
was apparently sober himself, and had an open and 
But he little thought of the in- 


himself and those soldiers great wrong. 


a generous face. 


jury he was inflicting upon them, and the sorrow it 


would cause the loved ones at home, in whose pres- 
ence they were shortly to appear. 

From Juniata to Mifflin county the ride is hardly 
long enough to read the morning paper. The In- 
stitute was to convene at 


MIvLRoy, 





, ; |a village of a scattered population some dozen or 
a quiet little village about a mile away from the | more miles away from the railroad. It is situated 
Pennsylvania Rail Road, was a very pleasant and | on the pike from Lewistown to Bellefonte, the first 
profitable meeting, though the fact that it was the| few miles of which is so smooth and beautiful, that 
season of feasting and merry-making seemed rather |as you roll along over its smooth hard surface, you 
To speak in plain | are reminded of the descriptions of the old Roman 
|roads, or the national high-ways of France and 


‘ »ming, merely stopping awhile at the Insti-|,. ; 
and coming, merely Pping ~" |Spain. It only needs the overhanging shade trees 
tate to be amused. But we are disposed to attri- 


ies ; on either side to be the counterpart of them.— 
bute the fault more to the inopportune time than Many reminiscences of Indian history are connect- 
to the negligence of the teachers; for we ed with the little stream by the side of which the 
pike winds along. Here were the haunts and home 
of Logan the Indian Chief. 

Through a deep narrow gorge in the mountain we 
teachers from Perry county were present, and took poco me vere ro Rees. SHOSFENE mieeg: i 
hts eid italia situated. This valley has several features of in- 
. : iterest. Here brooks and rivers of considerable 

We had no music as a part of the regular exer-|size disappear beneath the surface, and only reap- 
cises. But at the close of the evening session, after |pear again miles away. There are several spaci- 
having talked till our tongue was weary, and illus-|ous caverns, one of sufficient size to be entered by 
trated physical culture quite beyond a usual pre-'a boat and followed for some distance. In several 


«a 


te detract from its usefulness. 
terms, there seemed to be rather too much going 


must 
bear testimony that the majority of them were 
regular in attendance, and showed by the part they 
took in the proceedings that they have a true ap- 
preciation of their calling. Several very intelligent 


Vv 





wae wee _»Y 
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places in the valley, the earth, for a considerable | 
area around, has sunk dewn to a great depth, leav- 
ing frightful holes. In one instance a horse quiet- 
ly feeding in the meadow, was carried down and 
buried far beneath his green pasture. The opinion 
seems to prevail, that this was once the bed of an 
extensive and very deep lake, and that by some 
convulsion, er by the breaking through of the 
waters, it has been drained. 

We now have a sufficient amount of physical 
geography as a basis (not a very firm one) to tell 
something of the Institute. We were present at 
the opening session and found a goodly number of 
live teachers with a very fair representation of peo- 
ple in attendance. The exercises were well con- 
ducted, and interspersed with very good vocal 
music. 

We were very much gratified to find that men 
of learning and taste and refinement, were devot- 
ing themselves with much earnestness to the inter- 
est and success of the Institute, and were extend- 
ing the hospitality of their homes to the entertain- 
ment and comfort of the teachers. The Superin- 
tendent of the county, Mr. Smith, was active in 
the performance of his duty, in which he has the 
co-operation and support of a number of very en- 
ergetic and intelligent teachers. 

Retracing our steps from Milroy, we took a fresh 
start up the Northern Central Railway to the old 
town of 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 
situated near the junction of the North and West 
branches of the Susquehanna, with a fine view of 
river and mountain and headland. Here we found 
an Institute in operation under the charge of Mr. 
Ulp, the Superintendent of the county, and Prof. 
Walker formerly of the New Columbus Normal 
School, now of Columbia county. 

The number of teachers in attendance, for the| 
size of the county, was good, and they manifested | 
a degree of interest and enthusiasm which we have | 
rarely seen equalled. Rev. Mr. Riemensnyder, a 
former Superintendent of the county, and Mr. 
formerly holding the same office in a neighbor-| 





ing county, delivered lectures during the evening 
sessions. Mr. Ulp was also assisted by Mr. Hec-| 
kendorn, Superintendent of Union county. The| 
interest in school matters in Northumberland 
seems to be on the increase, and we anticipate a 
healthy and vigorous action for the future. 


Official. | 


| 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, | 
HARRIsBURG, APRIL, 1862. § 











| 
APPOINTMENT: JAcoBn MiL_LeER, A.M., of West Green- 
ville, to be Superintendent of Mercer county, in place of 





J. A. McCandless, Esq., resigned. i 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

3 A supply of the copies of the annual Report of this 
Department for the year which ended on the Ist Monday 
in June, 1861, has lately been sent to the Superintendents 
of every county in the State. These are designed for the 
use of such citizens, directors and teachers, as will desire 
to receive and read them. By the kindness of members 
of the Legislature, a copy of the report has been sent by 
mail to the President and another to the Secretary of each 
Board of Directors, of every sch listrict in the State ; 
so that none of the copies in the kes lately sent, need 
be given to those officers. 

No other documents were sent in the boxes with the re- 


ports, except Provisional Certificate B 


annual supply of all the school documents needed next 
year, will be forwarded in May or 1e, when it is hoped 
that a new edition of the Sc! Law, Decisions and 


Forms, will be ready to be forwa 


TO DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 





It was expected to present in this number of the Jour- 
nal, a full set of examples for the apportioning or assess- 
ing of the School Tax, under thes | Jaw as modified 
by the recentsupplement. But neither the time to prepare 
it, nor the room to insert it could be imanded. It will, 
however, be fully attended to in t May number, which 
will be got it early for that purpose. They will then 
still be in time, as it is not legal t ake out the dupli- 
cate, till after the first Monday in May, annually. 

Secretaries are therefore instructed not to cor 
preparation of the Duplicate till the time now 
Before the first Monday in May however, the Board shoul 
agree on the amount of school tax, fs 
ing tax, if both are to be collected,) and proc 
of the ** last adjusted valuation” from the County Com- 
missioners, so that all things may ea 8s the 


making out of the Duplicate in May. 


401. SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN MARCH 1862. 





Counties. Districts. 1 irers. Amounts. 
Adams, Oxford, \aron Heagy, $108 00 
Allegheny, Chartiers, John Hodgson, S87 60 
66 North Fayette,Mathew McGregor, 111 20 
McKeesport, Moses L. Curry, 173 60 

Peebles, Win. N. Burchfield, 180 40 

Robinson, William McCoy, 171 60 

Temp’ville, Geo. K. Gamble, 112 80 

66 Union, James Watt, 141 60 
Armstrong, Freeport, A. Anderson, 144 00 
Beaver, N. Brighton, Geo. S. Baker, 173 20 
66 tochester bor, Robert Jackson, 121 60 

66 Economy, Daniel J. Kam 112 00 
Bedford, Liberty, David Cypher, 76 40 
Berks, Kutztown, Peter Krouse, 92 80 
66 Ruscomb’or, Charles Levan, 118 00 

66 Shultzville, James H. Funck, 12 80 
Union, Emanuel Lord, 160 00 

“ Womelsdorf, Lewis Livengood, 103 20 

Blair, Tyrone bor., Jon’a H. Burley, 61 60 
6 twp., David I. Tussey, 87 60 
Bradford, Armenia, J.P.8 am, 36 00 
o Athens bor., I. 8. ¢ in, 66 00 

twp., Nathan Edminster, 181 20 

Canton, Wm. T. ¢ I 182 80 

Herriek, Jeremiah 83 20 

Litchfield, Elias Hadlock, 100 00 

Pike, Noble Canfield, 160 80 

Ridgebury, S. B. Brown, 121 60 

Sylvania, George P. Monro, 24 00 

66 Ulster, Simmons C. Hovey, $4 40 
Bucks, Buckingham, Charles B. Ely, 271 20 
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Counties. 
Bucks, 


“ 


Cambria, 
3% 


Clarion, 
“ 
Clinton, 
Columbia, 
Crawford, 


“ 
“< 


Cumberland, 


“ec 


Dauphin, 


“ 
“ 


Delaware, 
< 


Fayette, 
Franklin, 


‘ 


Huntingdon, 
“ec 
Indiana, 
Jefferson, 
Juniata, 
Lancaster, 


“ 


Lawrence, 


Lebanon, 
“ 





PENNSYLVANIA S( 


Treasurers. {mounts. 


Districts. 


New Britain, Jno. M. Haldeman, 141 60 


Nockamixon, Jacob Wolfinger, 231 60 
Blacklick, Joseph S. Mardis, 67 20 


Conemaugh b,Albert Brindle, 
Ebensburg, Hugh Jor 
Johnstown, John Benton, 


>» hwo LS he 
<= 


Munster, Edward Ferran, 71 20 
Susquehanna, Jerome Platt st 
Birmingham, John P. Sager, 90 40 
East Caln, Abm. 8S. Ashbridge, 77 20 
East Covent’y,Michael March, 122 80 
Easttown, Wm. P. Serrill, 52 80 
Honeybrook, John B. Myers, 202 80 
Hopewell, Thompson Hudson, 22 00 
Independ’t, 2,Willington C.James, 13 20 
Kennett, Pennock Way, 10€ 00 
Londongrove, Job H. Jackson, 1] 0 
U. Uwcehlan, C. C. Moore, 68 80 
Valley, John D. Perkins, 160 40 
East Vincent, Isaac Nailer, 146 00 
Wallace, Samuel Henderson, S80 00 
Curllsville, Thomas F. Riley, 4 
Toby, James McCall, M4 60 
Woodward, Alexander Reed, 78 40 
Bloom, lohn R. Moyer, 212 
Bloomfield, Milton Richards, | ) 
Conneautv’le, Daniel Hamn 128 4 
Fairfield, John Lupher, 164 40 


Robert Osbor 
i 16 SO 
Waid, 146-80 


Hayfield, 
Meadville, 


Randolph, 


Stuart, 


» 





S. Shenango, William Willson, 122 80 
summit, Daniel Lu; er, 10S 8 
Turnersville, Israel Kuder, "16 8 
Whites, Ind., Lore Washbi 10 
Dickinson, John M is f 
Shippinsb’gtp.Jeremiah A { 
Silverspring, John Clender 67 2 
W. Hanover, Jacob Hicks, 82 80 
Middletown, Morris Johnson, 266 80 
Susquehanna, Amos Fisler, ! 
Darby bor Daniel S. W e, ( ) 
Edgem t, Thomas I. 8S 0 
Media, D. K. Hawkins > 60 
Ridley, rh is McB 

Springfield, James H. Ogde 79 2 
Concord, Robt. McCray, 2 5 
Elk Creek, ( iries Wir e 152 00 
Washington, H. H. Ra 191 
WaterfordtwpJ. Y. Lun 172 8 
Bridgeport, Benj. Leonar 136 80 
German, Alexander B K 60 
Greene, William Me ri 
Green Castle, Daniel K ler 2 80 
Lurgan, Michael Kohr, f 
Metal, V\ n S. Hart 115 
Montgomery, Thomas Bowles, 254 0 
Quincy, John Duey, 244 
Southampton, Ja Mohle 

St. Thomas, James G. Elde 194 4 
Porter, David F. Tussey, 80 
Shirleysburg, William MeNit 12 SO 
W. Lebanon, James Blak! 7 20 
Corsica, Il. M. Gavin, 8 
Beale, John Woodward, ] 
Brecknock, Henrv B. Becker, . 
Clay, Peter Elser, 62 00 
E. Donegal, L C. Lindemut 12 
Drumore, Alban Cutler, 28 


ff, 73 20 


Elizabethto’n, Amos Hart 


E. Hempfield, Andrew Brubaker, 246 00 
U. Leacock, Henry Eby, 221 20 
Manheim bor.,George Mengle, 108 & 
Mt. Joy twp., Abm. Herr, 229 6 
Martic, Wm. G. Wentz, 72 ) 
Paradise, Benjamin Weave! 9 20 
Providence, John Strohm, ] 6 
Strasburg bor.,Samuel Bower, S 
New Castle, John Horner, 2 SO 
E. Hanover, David M. Rank, 172 8 
Londonderry, John Deininger 218 00 
Mill Creek, I. K. Stewart, 166 40 
Swatara, George Lauser, 196 & 
Emaus bor., James Christ, i7 60 


JHOOL JOURNAL. 


Counties 





Districts. Treasurers. Amount. 


Lehigh, L. Macungie, James Weiler, 274 40 
. L. Milford Wm. C. Roeder, 180 00 
Salisbury, Reuben Markel, 176 40 

Ss. Whitehall, John Swartz, 340 80 


Luzerne 


Abington, S. A. Northup, 207 60 

Bear Creek Daniel S. Pursel, 30 00 
Covington, William Dale, 78 80 

Exeter, Daniel Harding, 79 20 

Frank Benjamin Saylor, 62 80 

Le} L. D. Flanagan, 64 00 

Prov e bo. Pulaski Carter, 132 00 

Rans I. R. Williams, 61 20 

Scott. C. C. Vasburgh, 124 00 

cranton, Jas. A. Chittenden, 985 20 

ce Delaware George Layman, 174 40 
Pymat r, Sam]. Thompson, 172 00 
Fairview, Josias Campbell 77 60 

Mercer bor A. J. Greer, 163 20 

Miff Ar } John D. Naginey, 168 00 


Moon, 60 


Vic Veyt VW, illiam A. id 
[ David Weiler, 126 40 
M Sti g, Nicholas Ruster, 108 00 
Mo Hat 1, Moses Wagoner, 138 40 
ar W i I teed 13 60 
| Willia Fox. 183 60 
N { J Beck, 23 60 
‘ Ss el Lercl 158 00 
I . I R. La i 350 80 
U. Mt. ] W. Oyer, 273 60 
Na ] scn 84 80 
N Milt Robe M. | 204 40 
Pert j lier S h. 102 80 
r ( . 14 00 
I t | x DD. | D 294 00 
8 ¥ Be ett 75 20 
C F t T el R j 118 80 
M i as J } OU 
S vypDaniel Made 916 00 
Sus Bb < J. O. Bulla 114 8O 
Le De | Peas 138 40 
Spl Miles Pricha 152 00 
| ( ster Stod 6 00 
( | Vast ‘ 12 40 
I ‘ Wm. T. Urell, 117 60 
| , aco BRB Ww. 102 80 
V { 5. 4 R. Stew 23 20 
Ww I ‘ S. J. Crothers 142 40 
\ I Sal s 06 80 
S P. W l 139 60 
Wa ( g J re 114 20 
Way Re H. W 5 20 
Hone e, lenry He 233 60 
Mt. | int. Henry W. Brow 163 20 
é H Pech 18 OO 
Pa 1. W ims 7 20 
We Adams Sa Rock 26 00 
MeQuilk 0 80 
Wy ( s F I 61 20 
Me Henry Love 77 20 
M E. Mow 78 80 
I el S kK 61 20 
\ N. ( g Peter Be ¢ 269 20 
I Searight ¢ este 39 60 
HH Rer St kle 174 00 
Hopew Archibald Hys 24 00 
Log V Hen K t 2h 20 
M | H. Free 283 60 
Ws Samuel Met I 161 20 
L. W - J Bet 216 00 
W rig F. § K 153 20 
York tw Daniel ¢ 1way 270 40 
A FURTHER I SMENT 
lot t t { the ulatt continu- 
y } } hy ¢ 20n Neh ls. ap- 
l t VM nd é€ t hundred 
n ” 
SI ION l Hou of Re- 
seniat s of the ¢ ealth of Pennsylv 1,.¢an Gen- 
As bly met, a tis hereby enacted by the authority 
f the That twenty-two days shall be held to be 
1e CO I 5 na ntracts with Teachers 
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and other operations of Boards of Directors or Controllers] district, the Secretary of the | sha ia written 

in reference to the term of instruction of the schools, and| list of the names and thes which they have been 

that no Common School shall be kept open for the pur-| respectively appointed to t r ty Superinten- 
poses of ordinary instruction on any Saturday, but two| dent, with a notice of the day u Ww the ensuing 

Saturdays of each month as the proper Board of Directors| term of school in the dist nmence and the ter- 

may designate shall be appropriated to exercises or in-| mination thereof, as direct the | 

stitutes for the improvement of the Teachers of the dis- Sy xn 5. That uy é é le taxable of 

trict. Provided, That in districts in which the schools are, | the a f twenty i ame is i enter- 

or shall be, kept open and in operation the maximum term | ed uy the last a sted eda rding 
now allowed by law andthe teachers employed by the|to law to any Board of D t Controllers by the 
year and not by the month, the foregoing clause as to} Commissioners of the proper « { s a basis forthe as- 
the number of days in the school month shall not apply! sessment of sct tax W e contained in the 
any further than that the reports and statistics of the) add nal assessmeé y the fifth sec- 
schools shall be kept in accordance therewith, and that! tion of the act to which tl 4 ers ement, the 

District Institutes shall be held as thereby directed. proper Board of Direct ( ers s assess the 

Section 2. That when two or more candidates shal] |™inimum occupation tax now allowed by law, to be col- 
have an equal number of votes for the same term of office | lecté d with the other s I tax strict now paya- 
at any election of Directors or Controllers, whereby their, blY by such person 
election shall be prevented, the said candidates shall ap Section 6. That the s vatches and 
pear at the next regular meeting of the Board of Directors pleasure carriages, shall be the . n the ad- 
or Controllers, which said Board shall determine their J¥Sted valuation thereof, as rty taxable 
rights to seats therein in the following manner :—Ballots, PY "te in U shenueiaas e. And all offices 
shall be prepared equal in number to the opposing candi- | #" ty dead eee eas = Mice, shall 
dates, on one-half of which the word “ Director” shall be | °"!Y be taxed at the reg ‘ f the dis- 
written, whereupon the said candidates shall each draw trict upon the whole a ; se hereof, and 
from a proper receptacle one of said ballots, and the can- | 2° more 
didate or candidates drawing the ballot or ballots marked) S®cTI0n 7. Tha ereafter, to bes 
‘ Director,’’ shall be held and deemed duly elected to the | ©°™Me taxable for Common = me ised 
said office of Director or Controller. Andif vacancies are|°" invested by any pers , viene 
to be filled at any election of Directors in addition to the LANGE, COE TRE UES, DOUENS OF © ' Pa pee 
persons to be elected for the regular term, and the voters a oe , ESeSEOS In, 
shall all neglect to designate on their tickets the term of arentants _— Te poe ™ — 
office for which each person voted for is a candidate, then easerusieten ‘ a ratepayers ae 8 a 
the person or persons having the highest number of votes — h, senate oa . ” — " 
shall be declared elected for the longest term or terms; ” on _ rye 
the next highest in vote, after the filling of the longest a : — on: ; : : _ 
term, shall be declared elected for the next longest term, ont ~~ ae ——e a 
and so on, till all the terms vacant shall be filled. peceangagrieetsrinebcrgui pip arcu 

same is inconsistent wit y f ecision, 

Section 3, That the terms “ stated meeting” or “‘regu- shall only take effect in the ass ection of 
lar meeting’? of a Board of Directors or Controllers, school taxes levied for the wi} will com- 
whenever they occur in the act to which this is a further mance on the first Monde thousand eight 
supplement, shall hereafter be taken to mean the first| ,undred and sixty-two. al Fie > years. 
meeting thereof for organization after the annual elec- SeEcTION 8. That fr 5 xes unseated 
tion of Directors or Controllers and the monthly or other! jands voluntarily paid to the Si ( P Treasurer 
periodical meetings held thereafter in accordance with the| of the proper district, prey 3 e first day of May 
standing regulations of the Board. But, if there are no| next after the date of the s 1 me thereof, 
standing regulations, then every meeting held in succes- there shall be allowed a red ‘ ateme of ‘ioe 
sion from said first meeting for organization, by adjourn- per centum ; and toall sucht npaid more 
ment to a time and place certain and so entered on the| than one year from said first day Mi a tion of 
minutes of the proper Board, shall be to all intents and| five per centum shall be ed t e t first as- 
purpeses, regarded as a regular meeting. sessed. 

Section 4. That no tax for school or building pur-| Section 9. That whena i s | district 
poses shall be levied, no resolution shall be adopted for| shall be established, the | ( the decree 
the purchase or sale of any school real estate, no school| theref designate the time ng the 
house shall be located, or its location abandoned orchang-| annual elections of Dir 3 ap} tw 
ed, no teacher shall be appointed or dismissed, no an-| persons to | the first ¢ ‘ I ted, 
nual school term shall be determined on, nor shall any gen-| theref who sha e ter ere I 
eral course of studies be adopted or annual series of |ed or writte é an six 
text-books be selected, in any common school district, ex-| public places w s ele } 
cept by the affirmative votes of a majority of the whole| six dire rs all be « é e ye two for 
number of the D tors or Controllers thereof; and in| two years a tw r and 
each of said cases the names of the members voting both | thereafter t t 4 ears at 
in the affirmative and the negative, shall be so entered on/| the annual els I eca esident 
the minutes of the Board by the Secretary. Andimmedi-| and Secretary of the Boa t the t ace, and in 
ately after the annual appointment of Teachers in each! the manner in said decree, the! ited, said elec- 
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with the existing school law ; 


tricts established or hereafter to be established by the} 


Legislature without specifying the mode, time or place of 
electing directors, the first election shall be held at such 
time and place within the proper district as shall be speci- 
fied by 


written or printed notices thereof, put up at not 


less than ten public places therein, signed by not less 


than five taxable citizens thereof, and giving ten full 
days’ notice of such election, and subsequent elections 
shall be held at such time and place annvally, as shall be 
designated by similar notices signed by the President and 
Secretary of the proper board, said elections in all other 
respects to be held and conducted in the manner in this 
section before provided. 

10. 


District is detached therefrom, by the alteration of town- 


SECTION That when a portion of a Common School 


ship or borough lines, or when an independent school dis- 


trict is abolished, such alteration or abolition shall not 


take effect for school purposes, till the commencement of 
the school year next after the end of that in which it shall 
have been decreed and confirmed, and the Directors in the 
detached portion, or in the abolished district, as the cas¢ 


may be, shall continue to exercise their office till the end 


of the yearin which said alteration or abolition occur- 


red. And the school real estate and movable property 


1 dis- 


within any detached portions of districts, or abolishe« 
tricts, shall pass with the territory on which they are situ- 


ated to the district or districts to which such territory 


becomes attached or reverts, with like right in the di 
th 


the proper directors 


And if any 


tors thereof to use or sell the same 


as 


had before the alteration or abolition. 


be on hand or debt unpaid, or any tax or other claims be 
uncollected after the settlement of all acc ts of the 
current year, the proper court shall divide said ney o1 





debt amongst the districts thus acquiring 


proportions, and shall make such order as to uncollected 


tax or other claims due by said abolished district to any 
person or persons, as shall be just; and any sum thus de- 
creed to be due by any district, to any district or indivi- 
dual, shall be entered in the nature of a judgment against 


the same, and shall be subject to execution in the manner 


prescribed by the twenty-first section of the general C 


May yne th 


m- 


mon School Law of the eizhth of 


usand 
eight hundred and fifty-four. 
ll. Whena 


the Court establishing the same shall determine on hearing, 


SECTION new school district is formed, 
whether an undue propcrtion of the real estate and schoo] 
houses belonging to the old district or districts are within 
the bounds of the new district, and if so, how much money 


shall be paid therefor by the new to the old district or dis- 


tricts, and if any money be on hand or debt unpaid, or 
any tax or other claims be uncollected after the settle- 


ment of all accounts of the current year, the proper court 


shall divide said money or debt amongst the districts in 


such proportions, and shall make such order as to uncol- 


lected tax or other claims, as shal! be just; and any sum thus 


decreed to be due by any district to any district or indi- 


vidual, shall be entered in the nature of a judgment 


against the same, and shal) be subject to execution in the 


manner prescribed by the twenty-first section of the gen- 


ral Common School Law of the eighth of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-four. 

Section 12. That the words, “or continue the same 
for any period not exceeding five years at any one time. 


Provided, If any district shall be discontinued, the school 


and that in independent dis-| 
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tion in all other respects to be conducted in conformity] property of said district shall be disposed of as is requir- 


in the entitled ** An Act rela- 


tive to the abolition of independent school districts, cre- 


ed by existing laws’”’ act 


5 


ated or continued by the courts,” passed on the twentieth 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven, 


be, and the same are hereby repealed. 


14. That 
Centrollers, 


SECTION the Secretary of any Board of Di- 


rectors or may at any time within one year 


from the delivery of the duplicate of school tax to the col- 
the President 
and attested by the Secretary, in the office of the Prothon- 
the ( 


lector thereof, file a certificate, signed by 


otary of ourt of Common Pleas of the proper county, 


stating the amount of said tax due and unpaid by said 


collector at the date thereof, and it duty of 


shall be the 


the Prothonotary to enter the same on his docket, which 


} 


certificate shall, from such entry, have the same operation 


and effect as a judgment of 


said court against said collec- 





tor and his sureties, and execution may be issued thereon, 
in like manner as in judgments, for the amount remaining 
unpaid at the date of said execution, at any term of the 
court aforesaid. 

Section 14. That every person selected or appointed 
County Superintendent of Common Schools, shall before 
|entering upon the duties of his office, take an oath or 





affirmation before any Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of the proper county, or before the Superintendent 
of Comn Schools, who is hereby authorized to adminis- 
ter the same, that he will perform all the duties of County 
Superintendent during his term of office, honestly, impar- 
tially cently, an 2 rding to law to the best of his 
ski 4 ty, wi h said oath or affirmation, being sub- 
scribed by said Gounty Superintendent and attested by 
said State Superintendent, shall be filed the 
Department of Common Schools. 

SECTION Chat t annual report now by law re- 

lired t ‘ ade to the Superintendent of Common 
Sc! y the Trustees of each State Normal School, 
sha eafte made in the month of October, instead 

ez ‘ , vy. 

Sect 6 That the Trustees of any Academy or 
Sen iry in this Commonwealth, which received money 
oO! ind therefrom I! edt ational purposes, are hereby 
authorized and empowered to convey, by deed not less 
than two-thirds of ther number to be approved by the 
Court Common Pleas of the proper county, all the real 


estate, buildings and property and funds of, or belonging 


thereto, to the Board of Directors and their successors in 


office of the Common Schools of the district in which the 
main building thereof may be situated, to be used and 
applied by sa Directors for the purposes of common 
school education therein, and for no other purpose. Pro- 
vided, iat when a High Common School shall have been 
established therein by means of said property, the citizens 
of the county within which said district is situated, shall 
have t it to have their sons and daughters admitted 
into s high school, if duly qualified, on paying to the 


of said district the same rate of tuition for each, 


which it shal] 


Treasure! 


annually cost said district per student to 


keep said High School in operation, without adding any- 
thing thereto for the use of the building. 

Section 17. That it shall not be lawful for any Direc- 

r or Preside if any S 1 Board in this Common- 
wealth, to be interested in the furnishing of books or any 
other supplies for said l 

Section 18 I t shall be the duty of the Board of 
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Directors, to publish an annual statement of the amount 


of moneys received and expended, and the amount due tive as language can make it. 
from Collectors, and setting forth al! the financial op- | this wholesome and promising p 
erations of the district, in not less than ten written or | observed, and that a 
printed hand-bills, to be put up in the most public places | justify the action of the Legislature 


in the district. 
19. 


altered, or supplied, or 


SEeriIon That all laws or parts of laws hereby 
herewith, and the 


ninth section of the act entitled ** An Act relating to the 


inconsistent 


Common Schools of the city of Lancaster,” approved 
January twenty-second, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty, are hereby repealed, except that none of the provi- 
sions of this act shall extend to the city of Philadelphia; 
and in future digests of the school laws, the State Superin- 
tendent is hereby authorized to omit therefrom, such por- 
tions thereof as are, or shall be repealed, and to insert the 
sections of this act, and of such future acts as may be 
passed relative to the school system, in their proper rela- 
tive positions in such digest. 
Joun Rowe, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Lewis A. Hatt, 
Speaker of the Senate. 


APPROVED the eleventh day of April, Anno Domini 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. 
ANDREW G. CuRTIN. 


REMARKS AND EXPLANATIONS. 
Section 1. This provides that the word month in all 
future agreements with teachers, shall mean twenty-two 
days ; of which twenty, exclusive of Saturdays, are to be 
devoted to the instruction of the pupils in the schools, and 
two Saturdays, to be designated by the Board, to the im- 
provement of the teacher by means of the District Institute, 
or other appropriate exercise. To the operation of this 
section, every district in the State is to be subject, except 
that such as keep their schools open the full term of ten 
months, are permitted to employ their teachers by the year 
and not bythe month. But even in these, the school month 
established by this section is to be observed in the monthly 
reports and other statistics, and the holding of semi-month- 
ly Institutes, or other appropriate exercises, is obligatory. 

This section, in effect, recognizes the Lunar month ; for, 
taking eff the two Saturdays which the teacher is com- 
pelled to devote to the Institute, twenty days are left for 
teaching, which is just the Lunar month with all the Sun- 
days and Saturdays omitted. This at once brings into gene- 
ral fitness and use the books of monthly reports now in the 
schools, and will remove the objections and difficulties in 
reference to them, that existed in some few localities. 

It may be added, that if the change from the long calen- 
dar month of twenty-four, five, or six days (that is, the 


month of 30 days with the Sundays, and none, or only 


some of the Saturdays, omitted,) to the short Lunar month, | 


shall threaten to curtail the usual term of instruction in any 
district, this result can be prevented by simply encreasing 
the number of the shorter months now proposed, so as to 
equa] the aggregate of days in the accustomed term, and 
then regulating the teacher’s compensation and the other 
expenses accordingly. Thus the number of days in the 
term and the actual expense will remain as they were before 
the change. 


In regard to Saturday exercises or Institutes for the im- 


provement of teachers, this section is obligatory both on | 


the Board and the teacher. The only discretion allowed, 


is, that the Board may designate which two of the four | 
Saturdays in the month are to be employed in this manner; 


but that two of them must thus be devoted, is as impe 


ra- 
It is therefore expected that 
n will be 


visi generally 


few years’ experience will abundantly 
mn the matter. 
It is also observable, that this section does not 
that an Institute shall be held for and 
It was, no doubt, known that some are so smal 
contain enough teachers to be profitably associated in this 
manner; while others are so inte! 
other natural obstacles, as to render such regular meetings 
impracticable. Hence, the words 
ciation of the teachers, thus cir 
adjoining districts or parts of districts, in the f 
an Institute. And when even this expedient is impossible, 
they provide for the ado 


for 


ptior such other appropnate 
** exercices”’ improveme 


condition of the district will admit of The m 
sign, however, is, that two Saturdays in ea nonth shal! be 
employed, by means of associated effort on the part of the 
teachers, for their ow1 
ticable; and when it 
tudies as shall best promo 

f faithfull 
teachers, this provision of the scl the next 
three years, do more f 


the State, than any single section has effected in 1 same 


time, since the date of the first con 


SEcTION 2 needs no comment. It 
lay and many contests, that have hithe nbarrassed 
the local and general administrat 


The 


that are the subject of this sec y t of t 


Section 3. specific definit give the 

power of careless or hostile Directors t the 
operations of the system, by absenting t s es the 
The 
to have been mu 


meetings. oppertunity to t st 


Supreme Court, giving a very rest! 
terms ‘* stated’’ or ** re 
the rights of members wh 
as heretofore. 
Sectior 4. The 


fore required the 


levy of the dist t tax always heret 
affirmative votes of a ma ty of al 
Directors, and the provision has work we rhe « 
sion of the same rule to the other most portant acts of 
the Board seems equally proper and expedient. When four 
memers were a quorum for business generally, the affirma 
tive votes of three were suffieient to bind the district on all 


questions, except that of tax. This often gave ri 
ior, 


next meeting of a Board of four, after action on some im- 


satisfaction ; it sometimes 


portant question, three of those present were found to be of 


a different opinion, and 


rescinded the act f the pre 
meeting ; or, if the whole six were present and a tie 
occurred, the three opponents of the measure 
to be controlled by a number no greate! jan their own. 
From such contingencies not unfrequ 
feeling and contests,—on such quest s, for il 
the location of a school house, the c! yr dismissa 
teacher, &c.,— which soon spread from the Board 
turbed the whole district. The rule now adopte 
cure to the more important acts of the Directors the auth 
rity of a majority of the whole, while it w present ar 
additional check upon those frequent changes that are s« 
generally prejudicial. 


The concluding clause of this sect wi e foun 
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effectual guard against the employment of teachers without 
valid certificateg, as it will enable the County Superinten- 
dent, by comparing the list furnished to him with his note- 
book of the examinations, to ascertain whether any such 
have been placed in the schools, and at once to apply the 
appropriate remedy. The notice of the day of opening and 
closing the term in each district, will also enable him to ar- 
range the visitation of the schools to the best advantage. 


5. 


S ECTION Before the passage of this section, the pro- 
per construction of the law only allowed the occupation tax 
to be put upon the persons whose occupations (except that of 
farmers,) were both named and valued in “ the last adjus- 
ted valuation.”? All others, no matter how well known the 
fact, or how great the actual value, of their occupations, 
could not be taxed. This was so unjust and unequal, that 
the law was disregarded in most of the districts, and the 
dollar occupation tax imposed upon every one in the list.— 
This section, therefore, only conforms the law to, and thus 
legalizes, the previous general practice. Under this head it 
1s to be observed :— 

1. That no taxable citizens named in the “ last adjusted 
valuation,”’ are exempt from this minimum occupation tax, 
except resident females, and non-residents whether male or 
female. 

That when a resident male taxable has an occupation 


1amed and valued in the “ last adjusted valuation,”? which, 


\ 1 over one dol- 





the regular rate of the district, will yiel 


ar, he is only to pay as much, less one dollar, as the whole 
tl 


alue of his occupation actually yields by the rate of the 
listrict. Thus: If the occupation of a Physician is valued 
at $500 and the rate is 5 mills, he is not to pay $3,.50,—but 
ynly $2.50. So also, if the occupation of a ** Laborer’? is 
alued at $50, and the rate is 5 mills, he is not to pay $1.25, 
ut only the one dollar minimum occupation tax. In othe! 
words,—as every one is supposed to have an occupation, 


} 


] 
J 


‘ 


LO {| 


I 
each is only to pay as much more as the tax rate 


and none is yay less than the one dollar occupation tax, 


of the 


jistrict, when applied to the actual value of the occupation, 


already 


will yield, after crediting him with the one dollar 
harged against him on account of his occupation. 

3. Occupation tax and tax on salaries (hereafter remarked 
yn) are to be in addition to the tax on the personal and real 
axable property of the same person, in every case. 

1. The occupation tax as now regulated, is in the place 
of the $1 tax on “single freemen.’? Hence, they are to 


ay only the same amount ($1.) which they paid before as 
single freemen, but under another name. 

». Two $1 occupation taxes are not to be put on the same 
** Build- 


but only one for both, when tax for both 


person the same year—one for ** Schoo)” and one for 


ing’’ 


purpose 85 


naturally result 


purposes is raised. This, however, will ; 


from the practice of collecting the sums intended for both 
purposes, as one tar, and appropriating them to their proper 
»bjects after collection ;—which is, beyond doubt, the inten- 
tion of the act of Sth May, 1854, 

Section 6. Heretofore, in many districts, watches, car- 


riages and salaries, were erroneously taxed with the same 


} 
n 


amount which was paid on them as State tax,—that is, a 
certain fixed sum on the two first named, and two per cent. 
rhe 


» correct this error, and only to subject 


on the amount of the last over a certain sum. 


»f this section is t 


( 
them to the same rate of tax on their actual value or amount, 
as is paid by every other species of taxable property in the 


} 


proper district. 


SEC v7. Certain decisions of the Supreme Court had 


#ettled the law, that moneys at interest belonging to minors 
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and others, in the hands of Guardians and other Trustees, 
were taxable only by and for the benefit of the school dis- 
tricts in which the minors and other actual owners resided. 
As there were obstacles in the way, both of assessing and 
collecting the tax in these districts, this section is designed 
to remove the difficulty, by taxing this species of property in 
and for the use of the district in which it can be the most 
readily reached. 

Many districts contain a large quantity of 
unseated land belonging to non-resident owners, the tax on 


SECTION 3. 


b 


which is not collectable by process of law, except by the 
agency of the proper County Commissioners every second 
This greatly embarrassed the school operations of 
The object of 


this section is to promote a more regular payment of these 


year. 


such districts during the alternate years. 


taxes, so as to place the proceeds annually, instead of bien- 


nially, at the command of the proper Boards. 


9,10 and 11. In the school law of 1854 and 


its supplements, there were no provisions authorizing the 


SECTIONS 


Court which establishes an independent district to regulate 
the election of Directors therein; nor specifying the time 
jistrict, or the al- 


when the abolishment of an independent « 
lines of any district, should take effect ; nor for 


teration of 

the disposition of the property or payment of the debts of 
an abolished district ; nor for dividing the value of the real 
property of an old district between it and new districts 
formed therefrom. The design of these sections is merely 
to supply these omiséions. 

Section 12. The object of this section is to remove the 
limitation of five years in regard to the continuance of In- 
dependent districts, after application for their abolishment 
and refusal by Court, and to permit their continuance till 
actually abolished by the proper Court, for cause shown at 
the time 

Section 13. County Commissioners now have the power 
to enter, as a judgment in the Prothonotary’s office, the 
balance uncollected or unaccounted for by any collector of 
county rates, within three months from the delivery of the 
Duplicate. This power has heretofore been erroneously 
supposed to extend to the Board of School Directors in 
reference to the coHector of school tax. The object of this 
section is expressly to confer the power, extending the 


period from three months to one year, from the delivery of 


the Duplicate. 


Sect! 14 adds the sanctity of an oath to the other 


official responsibilities of the County Superintendents, and 


N 


at the same time removes him farther from the suspicion of 
favoritism or partiality in the discharge of his delicate and 
important functions. 

Section 16 enables those having the care and control of 
Academies and Seminaries, wholly or partly founded by the 
State, and which are now either disused for educational 
purposes or of little benefit to the public, to convey them to 
the common school system, and thus render them again effi- 


cient and useful to the State. 
Section 17 only re-affirms, as to Directors, in somewhat 


different language, the provisions of the 26th section of the 


school law of 1894. 

Section 18 enjoins upon every Board of Directors and 
Controllers, the duty of anaually publishing the financial 
condition of the distr as to receipts, expenditures and 
money due and uncollected. A general statement of this 
kind, made annually and without going into uselessly 
minute detail, will increase the confidence of the people in 
the management of the system, while it will form an addi- 


tional guard against extravagance, or loss by neglect. 
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Section 19 repeals all parts of general laws inconsistent | duration and opportunity of instruction, as every other 
with any of the provisions of this supplement, which by the | pupil of the same district. 
» » £ ail hier oO rs le . = . 
by, are very few,—its object being rather to supply the de 403. Question: Is it rig vive three 
ficiencies, than to cliange the main features, of the system. | of the school houses to three diffé I kee] 
. ° . . ay . c 7} ore a t na T S y 
It leaves the public school law of the city of Philadelphia P@y school, when there are not pay | enough for 
‘ more than one, and when the public term is 10 months 7— 
wholly untouched ; and it only modifi he local laws re- " , 
; 4 ; y modises't local la Some think that 10 months is long « gh Dire of 
lating to the schools of the cities of Pittsburg, Lancaster, | Mauch Chunk Twp. District, Carbon « 
Reading and Erie, and the boroughs of Easton and Carlisle ANSWER: These are quest s for the scretion of 
in such of their provisions,—and they are but few,— | the proper Board. It does seem, vever, that where the 
as are actually inconsistent with any of its sections. By public term is ten months, there is ne mu e yr 

- ¢ » OFF apt f > ‘ ' . > an 
the repeal of the 9th section of the Lancaster city school space for addition to it by meat 
law, it is no longer obligatory upon the superintending com- | ¢1j}]. if the teachers are wil s. and 
mittee to examine and issue certificates to the teachers of | ¢an obtain pupils to sustain t ‘ hing 
that city. either illegal proper in the é at- 

The last clause of this section authorizes the omission tempt; and if one teacher is des iking the trial 
of all repealed portions of the old law from future digests, |in his school, there does not sec ny g as 
by the Superintendent of Common Schools, and the inser-| why others should be prohibited | ng the in 
tion of the sections of this supplement in their proper rela- | theirs. 
tive positions therein. A digest, framed in this way, with 

‘ : 404. Question: Our District is la into squares 
the appropriate decisions and explanations attached to each | of two miles and six rods. with a sch se as near the 
title or head of the law itself, will much facilitate reference | centre of each as we could p1 es Owing 
and promote its usefulness. It is expected that such a Di- *? the course ver elivigy tes, 7 ¥ — 
; : , and in some districts a few perhaps a e more, from the 
with » _ - , i. ae “he y > for ter 
gest, with the necessary forms attached, will be completed | ...j,50) houses. Must the Boa sh s $ more 
and ready for distribution early next June. convenient to these families ?—7 t, r 
WHEN THIS ACT TAKES EFFECT. ANswER: There is no pow ell 
, : F . rectors to dos The locat s 

No day being designated for the going into operation of 

‘ . . . A be andthe distance p s k are 
this supplement, it takes effect from the date of its passage, £ Rs 

questions comn ed to thes 4 t 
except as to contracts, assessments and other arrange-| *~ ; 
of Directors; and the courts s to 
ments made under the former law, and still uncompleted. 
yntrol them in the decision f 3 I a 1 P 
Hence,— } 
: mae ‘ me , = borne in mind, that the ses 
The Second, Third, Fourth, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, : 
4 f +} »vil f +} vst 
. . = i is one of the evils ¢ ne sys . 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seven- : 

— : d habited portions of the State; y increasing 
teenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth sections went into full op- . ; 

; , + ; its cost and decreasing the du ea 
eration and effect on the lith of April, 1862. 

. . . —v _ . pupil. Jirectors are to cor I 

But the First, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth sections |?“?" Direc 

: ‘ cumstances, and only to esta t , ls, 
will not go into full operation and effect till the first Mon ’ 

, -_ 3 either to prevent great i! st 
day in June, 1862 ; and all contracts made and all taxes as- : 
, effect benefit comme urate w ~ s In 
sessed before their passage, will be completed and collected | ,. 

a Toby District the ase must De C rs 
as if this act had not passed. ; aed , 

. ‘ in view of all the rights inv sion W 

The assessing and apportioning of the tax for the nezt .. et 

be final. 
school year, which is to be made and done within the current 
» : 05. TESTION The eading " l { Scripture 
year (in the month of May) are, however, to be in accord- 405. QUE ates . 

; ar : ah: . and Prayer were the first exe 35 ne of our sch 3, 
ance with the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th sections; that is, the|_ea>p pupil being required to knee F iver. This 
Duplicate for next year, is to be made out according to this|continued several months; whe e pupils refuse to 

° . > ; he teacher compel t kneel at pre rs 
act, so far as it modifies the former laws. kneel. Can _ game g ecmag | ny 
and can the Board expel them for refusing Directors of 
ackawe -, Luzerne count 
ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. Lackawanna Dt., I Bee peer 
Answer: This is a delicate es , and e whic 

402. Question: Has a school Board the right to close Answer ; # 
one school before they close all the schools in the same |less attachment to form and m anow b* , “ 
district ?— Directors of Mauch Chunk Twp. Dt., Carbon co. | nature on the part of the teacher, 1 ave ente 

ANSWER: As a general rule, it has not. All the| No school should be opened with e reading of 

> t 
schools should open on the same day and close together, | Scripture ; and to this should be add iyer, when the 
so that the same duration of instruction may be given to|teacher is a devout person, and tl es of the Board d 
all the pupils in the district. not forbid. But the posture of body d y prayer, 80 

Occasionally, it will happen that a school cannot open | long as it is proper and res} v e eslima- 
with the rest, owing to difficulty in obtaining a teacher, |tion of most persons f lit a ] versal 
or some other unavoidable cause ; and that from sickness | practice, now, in all mixed i the per 
or absence of a teacher during the term, a school cannot | sons present to show the . eity acares 
close with the rest. So also, a particular school may fall sed, by standing up; andas x Sst 
off so much in attendance, and the pupils remaining may |blage. Eve those chur ‘ é ene 
be so near other schools, as to justify the Board in closing | rally kneel, members « the 
their proper school and sending them elsewhere. But habit of standing duri y se ol 
these are exceptional cases, and only establish the exist- | offence to any 
ence and propriety of the general rule, as above laid} The advice is, theref hazarde e the 
down. And that rule depends on the broad and just prin- | posture during prayer, in all « . nis Wilk 
ciple, that every pupil in the district is to have the sume not only obviate all such scruples as 4 mana- 
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ted from parents through their children in the school in 
question, but it will be the most convenient in the school 
100m generally,—taking into consideration the shape of 
the seats and desks, and the frequent condition of the 
floors. 

But, in direct answer to the questions put, it is stated: 

1. That no teacher can legally compel a pupil to kneel 
during prayer in school; and that he can only compel him 
to assume such attitude as shall be consistent with the 
occasion and the wishes of the parent. 

2. That Directors cannot expel pupils for refusing to 
kneel during prayer, so long as the posture assumed is 
decent and respectful; but that they can expel them for 
indecent and irreverent conduct, during prayer or any 
other portion of the school exercises. 

406. Question: What isthe greatest amount of school 


tax that can be levied in any district for one year !—Di- 
rectors of Pleasant District, Warren county. 

Answer: The tax for “school purposes” is not to exceed 
but may be equal to the amount “authorized”? to be levied 
for both State and County purposes ;—that is thirteen mills 
on the dollar, or three for State and ten for county purpses. 

The amount for ‘* building purposes’? may be the same 


oe) 


as that for ** school puposes”’ and no more. 
Therefore, the greatest amount leviable in any district 
the same year, is twenty-siz mil’s on each dollar of the 


valuation of taxable subjects and property. 


ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. 

407. Question: Is it proper, and if so, under what 
circumstances, for a teacher to punish a pupil for acts com- 
mitted during the preceding school term ?—Teacher in 
Bradford county. 

ANnsweER: This question is supposed to relate toa 
school under charge of the same teacher during two suc- 


cessive annual terms of teaching, and the offence to have 


been committed during the first term, with the usual an- 


nual cessation of school intervening. 

Under these circumstances no circumstances which now 
occur to the mind, would seem to be sufficient to justify 
such punishment. The end of the term terminates the 
school for the year, and with it all should leave the mem- 
ory of the teacher, save the thought of the good he effected 
or regret for the good neglected. If he meets the same 
pupils in the same school next year, he is, it is true, the 
same man, but he is alsothe newly appointed teacher ; 
and he ought to allow them the benefit of that amnesty 
which would of necessity take place were he a stranger. 
Besides, he ought to afford them the advantage of the 
presumption that time has made them wiser and better; 
and he should therefore turn over a new leaf in the book 
account of school life. 


General ill conduct on the part of any pupil during the 


previous term, will, of course cause the teacher to be | 


watchful and perhaps distrustful of that individual; but | 


to begin the term with punishment for offences barred 


by the school boy’s ** statute of limitations,’? would seem 
to be bad policy on the part of the teacher, and poor in- 
ducement to well doing, towards the scholar. 

408. QUESTION: 
the county and have several scholars from Maryland 
Heretofore, the teachers of this school received the tuition 
money of these scholars from their parents ; but now the 
Directors refuse to let me have it. Have | a right to it? 
— Teacher in Somerset county. 

ANSWER: Legally, neither the Directors nor the teache 
can receive payment for the tuition of these scholars; be- 


cause none but free scholars can enter a common school. 


I am teaching in the southern part of 


|}Even when pupils attend from an adjoining District, by 
arrangement between the two Boards, it is not the parents, 
|but the Directors of the District which sends them, that 
| pay for their instruction. But in this case, if any one is 
to receive the tuition, it is the Directors for the use of the 
| District ; for,as they pay the teacher for the whole term, 
they ought to receive the money and apply it to the sup- 
port of the schools. But the proper and legal course, is 
not to admit any but common school pupils—that is, pupils 
who pay nothing for their instruction—into common 
schools. 

409. Question: After having frequently notified the 
Directors, or a part of them, that coal would be needed at a 
certain time, and none being supplied, the Teacher closes 
the school ;—is he justifiable in so doing, and does he 
count the time thus lost ?—Teacher in Westmureland county. 

Answer: As school cannot be kept in cold weather 
without fire, and as it is the duty of the proper Board to 
supply the fuel, of course the teacher has no other alter- 
native than that of closing the school, when the supply 
fails,—the Board having had notice of it. And the time 
thus wasted is the loss of the district and of the pupils, 
and not of the teacher. He isto be paid for it, as if the 
school had been in operation; for it is not his fault that 
the school was closed. 


ANSWERS TO CITIZENS. 


110. Question: Can a Justice of the Peace legally 
hold the office of school director ?—Citizen of Luzerne co. 
ANSWER: Itis believed that he can. Aldermen and 


Judges act as school Directors in several of the larger 


towns, without objection; and Justices of the Peace are 


fully as eligible. 

411. Question: When a District needs more money 
for building than for school purposes, can a greater amount 
be levied for building than for school purposes, the same 


year !—Citizen of Luzerne county. 
Answer: Itcannot. The 33d section of the school 
aw 1854, expressly provides that the amount for build- 


ill ** not exceed the amount of the regular annual 


tax’’ for the same year, 


412. Question: If a Board have a school house built 
yn credit and give the builder orders on the District Trea- 
surer, payable at a future time for the cost, are their suc- 
cessors compellable to pay those orders and to levy a 
building tax, or borrow money, to enable them to do so'— 
Citizen of Luzerne county. 

Answer: They are, if the amount do not exceed the 
proportion of debt allowed by law to be levied by the 
district;—that is ** one-half of one per cent. of the assessed 


value of the real estate’ of the district. Section 22d, act 


Sth May, 1854. 


413. Question: Is it legal for a Director to have a 
icontract for building a school house from the Board of 
which he is a member ?—Citizen of Luzerne county. 

If he take 
Being a member of the 


| 
| ANSWER: 


It is neither legal nor proper. 
such a contract, he must resign. 


|Board, he cannot contract with himself. Besides, the 


{people elected him to have houses built; not to build 
| them. 
| 414. Question: If a pupil disturb the order of the 
ischool and is incorrigible by the teacher, to whom is the 
teacher to report the case, that he may be expelled ?— 
Citizen of Luzerne county. 

Answer: Tothe President, who should at once have 
a meeting of the Board called to consider the case; for 
only the Board in its collective capacity has the right to 
expel a pupil. The Board has no authority to delegate 


the power of expulsion to one or more of its members. 
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415. Question: What are the proper proceedings te of the regular public examinations,—they will take advan- 
remove Directors who refuse to put the schools in patio 
tion, when, though the houses are good, the citizens have 
elected Directors to prevent the opening of the schools ?— 
Citizen of Luzerne county. 


|tage of this and stay away, and thus continually necessi- 
t 


ate private examinations. 








’ 419. Question: The greatest diff ty 
Answer: A lawyer should be applied to as the first | are the spring examinations for teachers. They com 
step, and he will prepare a petition, or complaint, to suit |about the middle of March, and last til the middle of 
‘ . {Ap A This ¢ > y ‘ rth r best time fo 
the facts of the case, under the 9th section of the general | APTil. This takes nearly a moi z my best time for 

TOR Ww : 1. this is to t | Visiting schools. It is a practice in al ir districts, which 
school law of 1554. hen properly signed, this is to be have summer schools, to hold two examinations in : yea! 
presented to court and disposed of in regular order. As|—one in the spring and one in the fall. I think one ex- 
cases of this kind cannot be managed before court without | #Mination ought to be sufficient in a year for one district. 

.. | What is your opinion on the matter ?’—County Saperinten- 
the agency of a member of the bar, the proper course is dene : _— 
re > se "e > > verv beginning of the 
to engage the services of one at the very beginning ANSWER: It is that only one a al series of exami- 
ing. , : 
proceeding nation should be heldin each county, when the circum- 
416. Question: When a singing pay we has the use | stances of the county and the wants of the schools wil 
0 on school house for his school from the Direc- . 
of a common sch ol house jatall admit of such an arrangement. As remarked in 
tors, has he the right to exclude all persons except the 
members of his singing class ?—Citizen of Snyder county. | the question, a second series occupies much of the 
’ . he f } ild } lo, ¢ 1+ { 1 
AnsweER: He has, and should do so, if others who |*t€ officer which could be devote nore useful purposes, 
> . 1 nic , 4 he large am4 . , 1 a 7 
attend conduct themselves in such manner as either to | Specially in the larger counties. The only valid reason 
. . : : i > second ser s of e@xamin: ns: sé { 1 the prac 
interfere with his scholars in their proper exercises, or | fF the second series of examinations a1 irom the pra 
. . . . | tice. i > cour g PF he ne sun er acl a Atetines 
disturb the quiet of the neighborhood. tice, in some counties, of having su r schools distinct 
F 4 and taught by different persons from the winter schools 
417. Question: A person is returned in the “last ad- ; Ma : ; 

, 93¢ ‘ oe y . 2rsons. it is said ani tter nd } ne 
justed valuation” furnished by the County Commissioners, | Which persons, it is said, cannot attend and be examined 
as having a taxable occupation. After the assessment and |at the fall examinations. Of ¢ se, while this practice 
the making out of the ** last adjusted valuation,”’ but be-| prevails, it will be the duty of the County Superintendent 
fore making out of the school Duplicate, he changes his 

, . : : to hold a second course of examinat s to meet the wants 
occupation and becomes a farmer,—having nothing else , > 


taxable except his occupation. Should this change of|of such cases. But Directors should, whenever ssible 


occupation to that of farming, exempt him from tax ?—| make arrangements to avoid this waste Mini pin Elan. 
Citizen of Susquehanna county. 
y ’ va by enable the County Superintendent t evot é ys 


ANSWER: It should not. Property and subjects of 
. ‘i to visitation 
taxation in actual existence at the date of the adjusted 


: 7 9 - _ CR ar ‘ + 4 _ 
assessment by the proper township officer, can only be 420. Question: Another difficulty is get througs 
. with a large class of teachers in one Ly A r ex- 
looked to as the bases and subject matter of taxation. If , ' . 

B ; aminations are advertised to commence ck,a 
allowance were to be made for every change in a man’s | but we can never commence unt k : d witha 
business, capital or property, there would be no end to/class of, say, twenty applicants, it takes til or 12 

: ’ . *clock night, and by that time t t rs a veary 

the changes to be made, and no reliance for any certain |° clock at night, a ae olcorts es _— 

— ‘ : and careless: yet I cannot d ustice to a class of that 
amount of funds for public purposes. If wrong assess-).i76 jn less time. What should be ; such cases 
ments are made, or material changes take place in subjects | —County Superintendent. 
of taxation after the assessment by the Assessor, the last Answer: When the class to be exa i any dis- 
opportunity allowed by the law for their correction, is|trict is expected to be too large to be satisfa y ex- 
that of the regular Appeal held by the County Commis-j/amined in one day, the Superinten n s 1 e 
sioners for each township. After that, the list is said to|should set apart two days forit. 7 . } 
be finally ‘“‘adjusted”? and is not to be departed from, | fine him to one day; and to this, the st importa y 
either to decrease or increase it, except in the cases set | of his office, as much time is to be g a3 may be re- 
forth in the 35th section of the school law of 1854. quisite for its thorough and proper discharg« 


These remarks on this particular case, of course are 





based on the old law. The Supplement recently passed f) ee | f' co +3 
will remove all difficulties growing out of a change of oc- & l i Vi A Y OMNI Witt 1ONS ° 
cupation ; for all are now taxable. - 


NOTE ON PREVIOUS ARTICLE 
A little mistake having occurred in the printing 


ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

418. Question: I am requested to give private exami- | 
nations to some young teachers just from academies and | Of my article on the greatest common divisor, which 
seminaries, who are desired by Boards ef Directors to take | 
charge of summer schools, but who were not prepared for oars J a 
examination at the regular District examinations last sum- | permission of the editor, I desire to correct it.— 
merand fall. Shall I do so? andif I do, shall I give 
them a certificate for one year, or only till the next annual | . ; : . 
examinations in the county ?—Co. Superintendent. since the expressions used are quite similar in form 


entirely destroys the reasoning employed,—with the 


The errors, it will be seen, are very natural ones, 


ANSWER: There would seem to be a case of necessity | to the correct ones. 
made out, here, for private examinations, if granted at the The first mistake occurs in the statement 
request of a Board of Directors, and if only for Districts 
destitute of a full supply of teachers. When this is the 
case, such teachers may be examined privately ; but cer- 
tificates are only to be granted to them, to continue in 


of the 
2d point of the explanation of the new method, in 
which the word “each” should be “ such ;” the sen- 
tence being “unless such remainder is once the G. C 
D.” The second error is in the first line below the 
statement of the 3rd point, where th 


force till the next regular annual examinations in the . 
word “ dtvt- 


county. If certificates for a whole year be granted, these 
teachers will never come forward at the public examina- | 80” is used for “ division;’—the line reading, when 


tions ; for their certificates thus over-running the period ' corrected, “ The first point is exhibited by the di- 
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vision, etc.” ‘The third error is at the beginning 
of the third line on page 275, in which the sign of 
multiplication is used instead of the sign of addi- 
tion, the expression being, when corrected, ‘“(a—bq) 
plus bq, etc.” 

With the cditor’s permission I will restate the 
explanation of the 2d point in a manner slightly 
different from that of the former article, which may, 
perhaps, to some, seem a little clearer. 

2d. A remainder cannot exactly divide the previ- 
ous divisor, unless such remainder is once the G. C. D. 

To prove this, it must be shown that } and r are 
prime to each other,—also r and r’,—r’ and r," etc. 
If } and r are not prime to each other, they have a 
common factor, and hence r plus any number of 
times 6, contains this same factor,—that is (a—bq) 
plus bq, which equals a, contains this common fac- 
tor of b and r ;—but this is absurd, since a and / are 
prime to each other,—therefore } andr have no com- 
In the 
same manner it may be shown that r and r’,—r'’ 


mon factor and are prime to each other. 
and r’,—etc., are, respectively, prime to each 
other ; hence, since of two numbers prime to each 
other, one cannot contain the other unless the lat- 
ter is a unit, a remainder cannot divide the previ- 
ous divisor, unless such remainder is once the G. 
©. D. 

State Normal School. 


Epwarp Brooks. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION IN COLLEGES. 

Mr. Burrowes: In reply to C. C.’s question 
“why should not the Science of Education be 
taught in our colleges?” I would say: 

_ tis foreign to the object of Colleges. 

It is the sphere of colleges, to discipline the 
minds of students, to train and develop the facul- 
ties, to quicken and strengthen the powers, to 
teach the secret and use of intellectual strength, 
to infuse a love for self-culture, to impart right 
modes of study, to increase the mental power and 
bring it under the control of the will; in short, to 
prepare their students for entrance upon profes- 
sional study. 

This discipline is best attained by thorough drill- 
ing upon a few studies. Students need to acquire 
the pewer of long-continued application. Therace 
is seldom won by those whe run well for atime, but 
by those who hold out. 
many studies are introduced; the student’s atten- 


In all our schools too 
tion is divided and even distracted. Disciplinary 
studies should not be professional, because the 
student would overlook the discipline,—the import- 
ant object,—and think only of the usefulness of 
the subject 
good will this do me, if I learn it?” 


He would continually say—* What 
and not say 
“ What good will the learning of this, do me?” 

2. It would destroy the ¢ olleges. 


Teaching is a profession. A professional study 


just as good for discipline. 





may give discipline, for Burke says of law, that “ it 
does more to quicken and invigorate the under- 
standing, than all other kinds of learning.” But 
if we introduce a professional study for discipline 
and instruction too, it should be one that will be 
practiced by the greatest number, providing it is 
Of our college grada- 
ates, a few only take teaching as a profession, more 
than half study law or theology. Therefore if we 
introduce “teaching” we must also introduce law 
and theology. The institution is then no longer a 
college, but either a professional school or a uni- 
versity. If our colleges are needed, we do not 
want them turned into professional schools. If 
they are not needed, we shall not make them use- 
ful by simply introducing another study. 

3. The Colleges cannot give instruction tn the Sci- 
ence of Education. 

If it is introduced, a new chair must be added or 
the additional labor will devolve upon one of the 
present professors. According to the report of 
the “ Educational Convention recently held at Har- 
risburg,” none of the colleges are able to add the 
new chair. According to the confession of one col- 
lege president, (the professor refered to by C. C.), 
one college professor has to teach all the Natural 
Sciences, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astron- 
omy, Mineralogy, Geology,—and has neither time 


f 


nor heart for original research. Would you burden 


him with this additional labor? Does this subject 
need no research,—do you say? “ He is to havea 
text-book, and give only one term to it.” I know 
that only aterm aad even less, is given to many 
But do you think that this science, the 
” can be learned from a book 


sciences. 
“Science of Sciences, 
in asingle term? If so, then I say, 

4, The Colleges are not fit for that. 

To use the recently published opinion of a friend, 
‘The colleges are old style. They are slow to 
abandon the good old custom of reciting by rote, 
verbatim et literatim et punctuatim. They teach 
the student to rely too much on authority, too little 
on their own reason. They place too much confi- 
dence in books, and are fond of quoting chapter 
They must either change their plan of 
Such is the epinion of 


and verse. 
instruction, or go down.” 
one familiar with the educational institutions of 
our country. I concur in this view. I once saw 
a college professor try to make a pupil believe a 


ertain conclusion, where only the opposite concla- 


sion could follow from the expressed premises.— 
The professor became excited and angry, because 
the pupil would not accept the false conclusion re- 
corded in the book. As an unanswerable argument 
the professor said—‘ You will find all authors 
That professor had used the same 


One thousand five hundred 


against you.’ 
book for fifteen years. 
students had recited the same page to him, and 
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swallowed the false conclusion ‘“‘ because the book 
said se.” 

©. C. complains that students follow the exam- 
ples seen at college. Is this to be charged upon 
Our colleges should set exam- 
They should lead their 
pupils to independence of thought, to investigate 


them as an error? 
ples worthy of imitatior. 


the why and wherefore of every subject and every 
plan. They should teach that our situation gov- 
erns our actions, and that no one plan can be fol- 
lowed in every case. Our end proposed should be 
We should pursue it in a manner 
consistent with our circumstances. If the colleges 
have not taught this, they are unsafe guides, and 


ever the same. 


it will not answer to depend upon them to edu- 
cate our teachers. 

5. The work can be done better elsewhere. 

No art can 
How long would one 


Teaching is a science and an art. 
be taught from books alone. 
have to study books upon shoe making, before he 
be able to make a neat shoe? “ Practice 
[I need not dwell on this point, 


Normal Schools can do 


would 
makes the master.” 
since ©. C. admits that 
have 
pro- 


he is not acquainted with 


the work better than colleges, but adds, “ we 
The Normal 


see that 


the colleges. Schools are in 
spective.” I 
institutions 


the educational and educational publi 


this State. I have before me a copy of 
and the last 
port of our State Superintendent. 


laws I learn that every State Normal 


cations of 


our Normal School Laws, annual re- 

From the 
School in Pennsylvania must afford accommoda- 
facilities for, at least, 300 students.— 


tions and 


From the report I learn that there are two Btate 
Normal Schools in operation. These must have 
accommodations for, at least, 600 students. These 
students can study both the Science of Education 
and the Art of Teaching, and graduate in two years 
From the same report, I learn that there are about 
1000 students in the colleges of the State. They 
can graduate in four years. Our colleges then do 
send out every two years about 500 graduates. Our 
Normal Schools afford al) facilities for graduating 
600 teachers during the same time. According to 
C. C.’s admission there is no need, and the Science 
of Education should not be taught in our colleges. 


Washington Pa,, March 28th, 1862. S. 5S. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING.—NO. 9. 
Ring Exercises. 
Lesson II, 

No. 18. 
to face, place the left feet side by side upon the 
line, and step back with the right feet about twenty 
inches from the line, the right being parallel to it. 


Without letting go the rings, turn face 


Now push one ring towards the shoulder of vour 
companion, and at the same time pull the other to- | 
wards your own shoulder, and vice versa, and re-| 


peat. Fig. 11 illustrates the positions. 
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Changing the 


No. 19. 


posit 
feet by the side of each other 


stepping back with the left feet 


tions with the rings, as in tl 
peat. 
No. 20. Wi 


to back, and standing wit! 


thout lettir 


and the feet pointing at an ar 
rings up over the head withou 
and at the same time charge fo1 


feet in the direction in wh 
about twenty inches, bending tl 
keeping the left leg straight, an 
illustrates the posit 


\ 


‘\ 


No. 21. 
with the left 


> oa Se 1 
Retaining the 


feet in the dirs 


|}point, throwing the rings up, as 
peat. 


No. 22. Ret 
two, charge alternately with bot 
both left 
in the preceding, and repeat. 

No. 23. W ithout lettin: o tl 


to face, and, placing the left feet 


. 
alning tbe posit 


feet, throwing the rings 


the line, step back as in No. 18, w 
and push both rings towards th« 
companion, as far as you can rea 
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back to your own shoulder, and repeat, as repre-| 
sented in Fig. 13. 





Fig. 13. 
No. 24. Change the positions, placing the right 
feet’ by the side of each other, and stepping back 
with the left, perform the evolutions with the rings, 
as in the preceding No. 

No. 25. Without letting go the rings, turn back 
to back, both charge forward about two feet in the 
direction of the teacher, throwing the ring that is 
on that side up each time, without bending the 
elbow, and repeat, as in Fig. 14. 





Fig. 14. 

No. 26. Retaining the same position, both charge 
in the opposite direction, with the other feet, throw- 
ing up the ring on that side, as in the preceding, 
and repeat. 


No. 27. Charge alternately up the room towards 
teacher, and down the room, throwing up the rings 
alternately. 

No. 28. Retaining the same positions, one charge 
up the room at the same time that the other char- 
ges down, throwing up both rings at each charge, 
and repeat. 

No. 29. Without letting go the rings, turn face 
to face, and charge up the room towards the teach- 
er, throwing up the ring that is on that side, and| 
Positions are shown in Fig. 15. 


repeat. 


|of these is in the mouth. 
| ground, and mixed with saliva to the proper con- 


‘just back of the lower jaw. 





Fig. 15. 
Retaining the same positions, both 


No. 30. 
charge in the opposite direction with the other feet, 
throwing up the ring on that side, and repeat. 

No. 31. Both charge in the same direction al- 
ternately up the room and down, throwing up the 
hands alternately, as in No. 27, and repeat. 

No. 32. Retaining the same positions, one charges 
up the room at the same time that the other charges 
down, throwing up both rings at each charge, as in 


| No. 28, and repeat. 


No. 33. Without letting go the rings, turn back 


| to back both facing the teacher; charge in that direc- 
| tion, throwing up the ring on that side, and repeat. 


repeat. 

No. 34. Changing positions, each in the other's, 
without letting go the rings, both charge up the 
room in the direction of the teacher, throwing up 
the ring on that side, and repeat. 

Nore on tag Uses anp Abuses OF THE MovutH: 
The food which is pitaced upon our tables, before 


|it is ready to be assimilated and become a part 


and parcel of ourselves, has to pass through sev- 
eral mechanical and chemical changes. The first 
Here it is crushed, and 


sistency to be taken into the stomach. 
INGENIOUS ARRANGEMENT: As a mechanical con- 


| trivance, nothing can be more beautiful than the 


mouth. When epen it presents a cavity, which, 
when closed, is entirely filled by the tongue. This 
enables us to confine the food where we desire.— 
The cheeks are so provided with muscles, that, by 
the aid of the tongue, the food is easily kept be- 
tween the teeth till it is thoroughly ground. The 
teeth in front are sharp for dividing food, those at 
the side are pointed aud hooked for tearing it, and 
those back are broad and serrated for grinding it 
Sativa: As soon as the food is taken into the 
mouth, if it is pleasant to the taste, a quantity of 
fluid, called saliva, is poured upon it from three 
pairs of little pipes or glands opening in the mouth 
This fluid softens the 


ro 


a. 
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food so that it can be properly mixed. It keeps] “Den’tsee that inference,” said Alden; “it don’t 
the mucous membrane of the mouth moist andj|follow from what you predicate at all; it ain’t a 
pliable, so that the food is brought into immediate | natvral consequeuce, I guess, that a man should 
and perfect contact with the nerves of taste, which | cease to be ill, because he is called by a free and 
it stimulates to greater activity and acuteness.— | enlightened people to fill an important office.” 

The saliva is alcaline and hence produces a chemi- | 


cal change in the food, which prepares it for diges- 
tion in the stomach. This is the most important 
use of the saliva, and the healthy action of the 
whole system is very much dependent upon the ex- 
tent to which the food is mixed with it, before en- 
tering the stomach. 

Bourinc Foop: Many people crowd their mouths 
with food, and without waiting to chew it and 
allow the salivary glands time to completely satur- 
ate it, they wash it down their throats with their 
drink, thus preventing that chemical change which 
is essential to perfect and easy digestion. If the 
food is thoroughly chewed, and for a sufficient 
length of time, there will be no disposition to drink 
while food is in the mouth. It has been maintain- 
ed, that no drink should be taken till after the meal 
is completed. 
to taking it between the courses. It should never 
be taken to satisfy a choking sensation produced 
by bolting food. 

Too Larce a Mouturut: Many people dig their 
graves with their teeth. Living on the high pres- 


}achs as a Devonshire man does his « 


But there can be no valid objection | 


sure system, with the mind filled with the business | 


and turmoil of life, they gormandize without know- 
ing it. Much misery might be saved, if people 


would learn to take a small mouthful, and let the! 


“jaw” work at its legitimate business. 

We Ear roo Mucu: More people are injured by 
an excess of food than by the want of it. 
sult of too large a mouthful is eating to excess.— 
If little is taken into the mouth at a time, and that 
thoroughly chewed, a much smaller quantity will 
satisfy the appetite than if indiscriminately cram- 
med away. The digestive organs need rest. But 
when the stomach is kept continually overloaded, 


One re- 


these organs are greatly overworked, and conse- | 


quently their power is seriously impaired. It is 
better to rise from a meal with the sense of hunger, 


than with that nauseous feeling which results from | 


surfeiting. 


ABERNETHY’s Recerpt : Alden Gobble, a lover of 


misrule, was dyspeptic, and suffered great uneasi- 
ness after eating. He goes to Abernethy for advice. 

““ What is the matter with you ?” asks the doctor. 

“ Why I presume I have got the dyspepsia.” 

“ Ah,” said the doctor, “ Isee ; a Yankee—swal- 
lowed more dollars and cents than he can digest.” 

“Tam an American citizen,” says Alden, with 
great dignity. “I am Secretary to our Legation at 
the Court of James.” 

“Then,” said Abernethy, “you will soon get rid 
of your dyspepsia.” 


“ But I tell you it does follow,” said the doctor ; 
“for in the company you'll have to kee 
have to eat like a christian. [never saw a Yan- 
kee who did not bolt his food like a boa constric- 


p, you'll 


tor. How can you expect to digest food that you 
neither take the trouble to dissect, 
masticate ? 


nor time to 
It’s no wonder you loose your teeth, 


ir digestion, for 


for you never use them; nor } 
you overload it; nor your saliva, for you expend it 


on your carpet instead of your food. It’s disgust 


ng; it’s beastly! You Yankees load your stom- 
rt—as full as 
it will hold, and as fast as he can pitch it in with a 


hay-fork; and then you complain that such a load 


of compost is too heavy for you. Dyspepsia! 
pooh! It’s beastly guzzling you mean. I tell you 
what, Mr. Secretary of Legation, take half the time 
to eat that you do to drawl out your words, chew 


your food half as much as you do your tobacco, 
and you'll be well in a month 
March, 1862. 5. Fr. 3B 


PROPER EDUCATION 
The subject ofa proper healthy education is call- 
ing loudly for investigation and furtherance, but 
let us see that it be carried on with due reference 
to the principles of the gospel; for that being true, 


systems of education that conflict with it, or have 


a tendency either direct or indirect to foster feel- 
ings or sentiments contrary to the precepts and 
example of our Saviour, will be found in the sequel 
to be wrong, yea, unnatural and unphilosophical.— 
The bible being true, all science must in the end 
harmonise with it; for truth never conflicts, but 
error often does. 

Since the rebellion against our government has 
developed itself, men seem enthusiastic in prepar- 
ing to meet such events, and, anxious to vie with 
each other in demonstrations of loyalty. They 
have even introduced the idea of military drill into 
our public schools; thus fostering that love of mili- 
tary display at the present so rife in young Ameri- 
cans, and so well calculated to cultivate feelings 


which are the reverse of the fruits of the spirit,— 


which the Apostle tells us are, ‘“ Love, peace, joy, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 


ness, temperance.” 
When 
all instructors to cultivate th 


it shall become the aim and practice of 
graces and virtues 
enjoined by the scriptures, to the exclusion of those 
fostered by the military spirit, then education will 
assume a higher grade; and not only the intellect- 
jual, but 


imind will be developed, and man 


the moral and religiqus faculties of the 


will approach 








nearer to “the mark for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.” 

The history of the present rebellion and the ef- 
fort made to suppress it, will prove that military 
training is not necessary to render men efficient on 
the battle field. Inthe absence of all such drilling 
and upon unparalleled short notice, the govern 
ment now has as formidable an army in the field as 


the world ever witnessed. This shows that there 


is naturally in the breasts of the people enough of 
the military spirit to make them efficient, when 
emmergency demands, Besides, all christian people 
look upon war as a great calamity—a desperat« 
remedy,—which should be avoided whenever other 
means can be made effectual in settling difficulties, 
consistently with national honor, And experience 
has proven, that which common sense also dictates, 


that nations as well as individuals are much more 


likely to get into quarrels, when they feel confident 


in their prepared strength. ‘The nation that feels 
a want of preparation, will not be so likely to pro- 


neither will it be so ready to a 


likely tor 


voke a quarrel, 
cept one. it will be much more 
' 


arbitration or some other peaceable means of ad- 


justment; thus recognizing the apostolic injun 
tion—-“‘recompence to no man evil for evil. 

“* Avenge n t you selves; but rather giv piace to 
wrath; for it is written reance is 1 I vy 


repay sayeth 1} e Lord.” 

Then for ec ience sake. for the sake of t] 
rospel, for the sake of the schools and childrs n, 
and for the sake of the natior pl n fa 
ture,—keep such things forever out of our comn 
schools. And let us who are friends to the scho 


law and popular education, endeavor to promot 
po} I 


common school 


the efficiency of our 


principles, being car ful to guard every avenue that 


would lead to wrong instruction. Thus let us wide 
and strengthen the bonds of christian love, and b 
instrumental in bringing in that universal reign of 
peace, which is so beautifully described in the fore 
part of the 4th chapter of Micah. Our common 
schools, having such advocate nd standing upon 


so sure foundation, will thus grow in interest and 


importance, exerting an influence for good, that 
will grow with their growth, and strengthen with 
their strength, until their enemies will be vanquish- 


ts scab- 


ed, truth triumph, the sword be put in 


bard, and nation will not lift up sword against na 

tion, neither will men teach military drill any 

more. Witutam Carte. 
Brownsville, 4 


Fayette county, March, 186: 


A WANT IN OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

From the history of individuals we learn, that 
trying emergencies serve not only to develop the 
strong points of character, but also to reveal its 
And it is the 


dom to heed well the lesson thus 


hidden weaknesses. vart of true wis- 


} 
I 
{ 
l 


»noht ¢ . 
a2uUPoL, LO Care- 
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fully guard and strengthen the weak points, by 
active vigilance and earnest study of the means 
best adapted to thatend. The truly wise man will 
consider his failings that he may correct them; 
heed his propensities that he may restrain or direct 
them into proper channels; and seek out latent 
virtues that he may nourish them into active vigor. 
Seasons of trial are tests of character, by which we 
may learn our true value and our real power for 
rood or evil. 


All na- 
tions have, at some period of their history, experi- 


The same is true in regard to nations. 


enced national reverses, or undergone internal revo- 
lutions which have brought to light fundamental 
errors in their systems of government, or defects in 
beloved 


How 


} 


their legislative enactments. Our own 


country is no exception to this general rule. 


far our present national troubles may be the result 


tive legislation in its broadest sense, we do 


ol defe 


not pretend tosay. But we do say, it is the duty 


of every true lover of his country, to scrutinize 

closely its grand national institutions, for the pur- 

p ol strengths ning tne weak pol ts whe rever 
t may be found 

Regarding, as we do, the Common School system 

is 1 strongest bulwark of our republican institu- 

ons, we will be excused for adverting to what we 

co e to be grand defect in that otherwise in- 

ystem. I refer to the entire absence 

( struct relative to our system of free 

| icational motto of our State may be con- 

to of the United States, and it is 

well worthy of the honor,—embodying, as it does, 


rm of republican liberty and equality,—“That 


W h makes a good constitution must keep it, vig: 
n [ ] nd rtue qualitic s that, because 
the end not with worldly inheritance, must be 
arefu propagated by a virtuous education.” 
No motto could be found embracing so much 
truth in so few words. But is the school law, as it 


is, adapted to meet its requirements in all essential 
points? It says that to preserve the constitution 
requires ‘men of wisdom and virtue,” which means, 
if it means anything, men of upright principles and 
moral integrity, combined with a knowledge of the 
principles“upon which civil government is based, 
especially a knowledge of the Constitution itself, with- 
out which no man is qualified for discharging, in- 
telligently, the various functions of citizenship. 
Now, the question arises, what provision is made 
in the school,law for instructing pupils in the laws 
of their country, and the nature of its government ? 
In enumerating the studies to be pursued in the 
common“schools, no mention is made of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which should be the 
hand-book of every school boy (and girl too) in the 


land [:know not how others may view it, but to 


~ 


— be. 
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7 my own mind, this omission appears in the light of | ple for legislative action, which we ire wil 
s a serious defect. Itseems a manifest inconsistency follow, just so soon as the necessity for such action 
] for the State to provide a system of instruction for is fairly presented. 
: its sons, with the avowed purpose of training up| Let the common schoo! teachers be equipped 
t men capable of preserving and perpetuating our with the Bible in one hand, and the Constitution 
t free institutions, while she makes no provision in the other, and they will lead forward an army of 
‘ whatever for that particular kind of instruction, Invincibles, both able and willing to defend our 
e without which they can neither understand the na- country, at all hazards, from foes without and foes 
r ture, nor appreciate the value of those institutions. within. Jane J. Har 

A man may throw awaya priceless jewel, because) Armstrong co., March, 1862 
_ he knows not that it is a jewel; so a man, ignorant 
i- of the value of our free system of government, may THOUGHTS ON COMMON SCHOOLS € 
)- throw away the precious boon of liberty, without Requisites to their full Success—No 
ul being aware of what he does. In the last article I sought to indie: some of 
n Let us have the Constitution studied and under-| +1. oonditions requisite to the complete working 
d ' stood by every school boy and girl in the land, if we and legitimate success of out saéitent school ove. 
Ww would have intelligeni, earnest, patriotic supporters |,,.. In this article. I wil point out another ean 


It and defenders of the liberty it confers, and the bless- 


: , important requisite to its success, rather with the 
ings it secures, 


lo J : hope of recalling the attention of educational men 

“ Who knows how much this want may have con- ar ° ‘ ; 

Ly , . P j , to a subject of the first mome tha l the ex- 

tributed to the Southern rebellion, which is now!._ - Pts! 

Le . . a. ae pectation of advancing anything 1 
‘ testing the strength of our constitutional govern- The third condition essential to the triumphant 

ment? And who can tell how much of the apathy is ' ie bia 
er vere j : operation of any good school system of is, /ntelligence 
and want of patriotism, which characterize some Se as PRS 
. ; “ . and Virtue among the people Reference to the sta- 
of our northern districts, is attributableto thesame|,.,. . . rigid “ ; 
m ’ tistics of education, will, with wonder ul rmity 
s : 
u- Spurs prove that intelligent communities d and and 
It is hardly to be expected, that men who have | oe ‘ ‘ re 
ve ’ ; ae > cheerfully support good systems of public instruc- 
never even read the Constitution, will show them-|,. : ae , 

n- ’ P . : : tion, and that localities oc iplea Dp’ onorant or 

selves very active in defending it; nor need we ex- uncultivated people, ar 

ce 2 . . ¥ ALEK aA i 1€, are | UN 

pect many sacrifices for their country, from men : ; : 
ee ses : ; : — : . | poor teachers, in yet poorer i house a rs¢ 
who think the President of these United States is like that of Pharaoh’s lea 
/ : ce thato naraohs lean Kk n rke! 
clothed with absolute power, and believe that “Old thin! eunt tien anal f ing ' ’ 

n- ; - . E > entire sphere oi inteil€¢ l BK j 
Abe” has committed the unpardonable sin in not ,, : " le eal al "e on 
is ag : : : 2 County Superintendent wh ws ( he 

proclaiming immediate emancipation to all the Pe NE IE A —— 

es, : - state oO eauca on n 118 I 

southern slaves. Such ignorance and error could : ” a 2.8 ; , 

at ape — the well-informed, fairly educated cor 3,h 

not prevail, if the Constitution was made a study \ ' 

Zz: ”“ |task is a pleasure and his duty 1iore than wel 


in our common schools. ' 
ise come; while in districts in y h the 


be I was pleased to observe, in our worthy State | gehools actually bring it as a grave 
Superintendent’s instructions to the County Super- plaint against a teacher, that 
ch intendents, a recommendation relative to the ex-|jn arithmetic. instead of pursuing the ' 
it amination of teachers, requiring of them “a knowl- | neous system ; in which a poor, incompetent h 
ial edge of the Constitution of the United States, and | er jg preferred to a good one,—in su lis ts he 
wat of this State, and of the school system of Penn-|labors with little comfort, and often v tle 
ns, sylvania.” Now, this is a right step in the right| beneficial result. The very ignorat the peo- 
ie direction, and I hope it will be followed by many ple prevents the possibility of thei iating 
the more, leading, eventually, to legislative action upon |his efforts, incapacitates them fo: tanding 
ed. the subject. wherein consists the worthlessness ( teacher 
th- If the trying ordeal through which our nation is |or the excellence of another, blir them to the 
‘p- passing, has shown this to be the weak point in our | great wrong of suffering their lren to grow uy 
educational system, it becomes us, as true and wise |in stupidity, and to the marvel! ty of wis- 
ade patriots, to strengthen it without delay; and to this | dom and of the cultivated mind 
.Ws end let teachers give it their serious attention. I, | consequence, they object to payit h w 
nt? for one, would be glad to hear from practical edu- | will secure the services of good teachers; they op- 
the cators on the subject. | pose any change from the “ good ogue 
on- There car no harm result from a free discussion | when they were pupils, which wa le of pro- 
the of this topic, and much good may be accomplished ducing such excellent judgment a: beral views 
the in the way of removing prejudices, moulding pub- las they now display ; they see no necessity for im- 


. to lic sentiment, and preparing the minds of the peo- | proved school houses,—they will have fine barns 
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for their cattle, but any old shell, with a correspond- 
ing teacher inside, is good enough for their child- 
ren ; they cry out against the introduction of new 
books, and in some instances, utterly refuse to fur- 
nish their children with any books whatever, as if 
supposing there must be something in the atmos- 
phere of a school room by which a child can catch 
knowledge as he does the measles, or that it is a 
christian operation to set a teachcr to making 
“bricks without straw.” 











But even in districts where intelligence prevails, 
and people manifest the best disposition to aid the 
cause of education, there is still a want of clear 
understanding in regard to the objects which 
schools should aim to accomplish. There is too 
much hurrying of pupils through many books and 
branches, without consideration of the fact, that 
mental growth is one of the first aims of every ju- 
dicious system of education, and that such growth 
is gradual, interior, a result of study and thought, 
rather than of committing volumes of facts to 
memory,—a process to be promoted and rendered 
attractive by the sagacious and inspiriting counsels 
and instructions of the teacher, not to be unduly 
stimulated or, by needless assistance enfeebled and 
deprived of all life and beauty, 

There is too frequently an utter absence of re- 
flection upon the practical uses to which education 
may be applied, the direction it should have to pre- 
pare its possessor for a skillful and cheerful per- 
formance of the common duties and common labors 
of life. There is also far too little regard paid to 
the fact, that those who are now the boys and girls 
of the school-room, will shortly be the men and 
women of society and of the country; and, conse- 


quently, we fail to consider what kind of discipline | 
and study will best fit them for the positions of | 
trust, influence and responsibility, which they must | 
Increased intelligence upon points like| 


occupy. 
these, would greatly modify the character and en- 
hance the usefulness of our schools, giving to all 


our efforts a judicious direction, and inspiring the | 


entire system of public education with a genius for 
beneficence which its most ardent admirers now 
dare not claim for it. 

But intelligence without virtue is a dangerous 
guide; it has not that clearness of vision and that 
purity of purpose which genuine success requires. 
The knowing man is not always a good man, and 
his plans are too often shaped to gain purely selfish 
ends. Virtue must control every individual or 
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| possessors and to the State; we shall only put keen 
weapons into lawless hands; we shall deliberately 
throw away the shield of our property, our liberty 
and our life. 

The public school should inculcate upon all its 
attendants, such moral lessons as will be bright 
lights through the various paths of life; teaching 
the dignity and sacredness of humanity,—the im- 
perative demands of justice between man and his 
fellows,—the real character of liberty, and the un- 
selfish zeal with which it should be maintained and 
guaranteed to all,—the courtesies and kindnesses 
which gladden and embeliish social intercourse,— 
the trustful reverence for God and habitual, cheer- 
ful obedience to His commandments, which enable 
men to receive with humble gratefulness the joys, 
and to bear with unmurmuring patience the trials, 
of life, and which fit them for the destiny that 
awaits them when the joys and trials of life shall 
forever have passed away. 

If the public intelligence and virtue were so in- 
creased that such a character should be stamped 
upon the schools, who can doubt that the cause of 
education would be speedily victorious over all the 
ignorance and folly which now prevails? And in 
‘the light which these considerations impart, who 
can fail to perceive that it is the first duty of all 
enthusiastic friends of schools, to labor by all 
practicable modes for the diffusion of intelligence 
and the invigoration of virtue, throughout the 
State ? 

*¢>Tis here the revival lies,”’ 

and we who aim to improve the condition, and ren- 
der satisfactorily successful the working of our pub- 
lic schools, must bear this fact in mind. Through 
its realization, and the efforts which such realiza- 
ition and so exalted a cause should inspire, the tri- 
umphant success of common schools will be fully 
and permanently assured. 


Lewistown, Feb., 1862. A. Sirs. 


WHAT PROGRESS HAVE WE MADE? 

Mr. Eprror :—Since my first contribution to your 
| Journal—nearly ten years ago,—I have kept up a 
|tolerably regular correspondence with it until within 
| the last few months; during which, owing to your 
|having become more particular in your selections, or 
|some other cause or causes, my articles have not 
graced (or dis-graced) your columns so frequently as 





lonce they did. 
I am an old teacher,—or perhaps school-master.— 
| During my professional career in Lancaster county, 





State, that would adopt safe measures for the|a change has taken place in its pedagogy. Several 
achievement of any desirable object. The senti- | years previously, I had abandoned the “ old method” 
ment of duty, the recognition of justice, loyalty to|of “putting the scholars through,” and had adopted 
conscience and reverence for God, must animate|what was called—and had been practised twenty 
all efforts that aim to give shape and character to} years before in New England—the “ new method” of 
the youthful mind. Without such controlling prin-|teaching. Through your influence, and that of others, 
ciples, education cannot fail to be ruinous to its|the County Superintendency and State Normal 
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Schools were established, and a new era inaugurated | But, that the schools of 


in teaching in Pennsylvania. 

Pardon this egotism: but as I am about to write 
from personal observation and experience, it seems 
necessary that those who read what I shall write, 


should know that thirty-four years have elapsed since | 


I first kept school. Since that time, I have seen 
many changes in the methods of teaching—more 
than “are dreamt of in the philosophy” of the pre- 
sent generation of teachers. What would our young 
teachers think of standing with bare feet upon peas, 
—standing upon one foot with one hand extended 
upwards as far as the arm can reach,—“ horsing,”’— 
beating the palms of the hands and the ends of the 
fingers,—“ tying up,” —“ nailing,”--wearing the dunce 
cap,—“ holding the weights,” &c.,—besides the flog- 
gings unnumbered, and other punishments now for- 
gotten ? 

When I commenced teaching in Lancaster county, 
the “ old method” was in general use: and when I 
asked for a blackboard, one of the directors asked, 
with astonishment, what I intended to do with it.— 
I had then seen but one blackboard in any common 
school in this county—a small one, containing a sur- 
face of about three square feet, unused. There 
may have been others, but I had not seen them. I 


now speak of common schools: some of the acade- | 
mies and higher institutions of learning taught dif- | 


ferently. My predecessor in the school—an excellent 


use : he liked it for advanced pupils. I then taught by 


what is now called “the new method,” though called | 
by my patrons, the “ yankee fashion,” which, indeed, | 


as before said, had been practised ia Yankeedom for 
twenty years. 


I do not say, that improvements have not been 


but, since I became a teacher, many innovations 
have been made, of which, their being improvements | 
may be reasonably doubted. There are extremes of 
Opinion respecting teaching, as well as other mat- 
ters, into which we are prone to fall. During my 
early experience in teaching, (or rather keeping 
school,) there seemed to be an idea prevalent with 
teachers and parents, that to govern the “ big schol- 
ars” was the sine qua non of teaching—i. e. to com- 
pel submission; and that he who did not freely use 
the rod, was deficient in the vita! qualifications of a 
school-master. But, during my probation, I have 
seen a “long-drawn battle between old and new 
methods— between dogmas fit only for the barbarous 
ages, and those of the opposite extreme.” We have | 
witnessed two eras in the history of corporal punish- 
ment :—first, when, as the Illinois Zeacher says, | 
“scholars went to school to study the three R’s and 
be whipped; and, second, when it was thought that | 
whipping was never necessary, which very opinion | 
created the necessity of its infliction.” 


the causes mentioned, is pitiabl 


: ‘ ‘ |‘ trained up in the way they should go.” 
made in teaching, even during the last ten years; | 








Pennsylvania have been 
|very much improved during the last ten years, inde- 
pendent of any special system or method, is the point 
to which I wish to call the attention of my readers, 
(in this rambling dissertation. We have better school 
houses, better teachers and better teaching—the di- 
rect result of professional training and the County 
Superintendency. There are, p rhaps, as bad schools 
now as formerly; yet he who does not recognize a 
marked improvement in our scheols as the result of 
y ignorant of the pro- 
although 
permitted to exist 
under even a defective Superintendency, can hardly 


we think that the worst sch 


W aiving exceptions 


gress of education. 


be so low in the scale of degradation as some which 


jonce existed in our State—there has been, in seve- 


ral particulars, very great improvement. There was 
a time not long ago, when the teacher and his pupils 
looked upon each other as natural enemies, and were 
expec ted so to consider each other, and no pupil was 
expected to submit except compelled by force: to 
be a good hoy at school was considered rather dis- 
creditable than otherwise, and to be the “master’s 
pet,” was a reproach. Now, the teacher and his 
pupils are friends, or at least, public opinion require 
that they should be friends. 


That true improvement has been begun, which de- 


mands a systematic organization; for without this 


|Organization, but little gencral improvement can be 
scholar—thought the blackboard might be of some | 


accomplished. But it is questionable whether we 
have advanced much farther than this,—at least in 


actual effective results. 


What true education is, or whether the true sys- 


|tem has been yet discovered and applied, may admit 


of discussion. We see that our children are not yet 
True, the 
school teacher is not alone accountable; for, the 
home influence and the teachings of the street, are 
generally as effective in their effects as the teach- 
ings of the school: yet, when the school teacher is 
what he ought tobe, much can be done. If, in every 
school house there were a “ true and living teacher,” 
—one to whom the pupils would look up with respect 
and reverence, as to the fountain of purity, and that 
teacher permanently retained,—what could not be 
done towards counteracting the corrupt influence of 


leven the home! Catharine Beecher says :—* Let it 


be so arranged that all the children of the district 
shall be placed, at the age of four years, for six 
hours a day during twelve years, under the care of 
such teachers as the State could and should furnish, 


and that they shall spend their lives in that district, 


jand I have no hesitation in saying, that I do not be- 


lieve that one—NO, NOT A SINGLE ONE,—would fail in 
becoming a respectable and prosperons member of 
society ; nay, more, I believe every one would, at the 
close of life, find admission into the world of endless 
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peace and love. I say this solemnly, deliberately,! EDUCATION A POLITICAL NECESSITY.—NO. 5. 


and with the full belief that I am upheld by such 
imperfect experimental trials as I have made, and 
seen made by others ; but more than this, that I am 
sustained by the authority of Heaven, which sets 
forth this grand palladium of education: “ Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is old, 
he will not depart from it.” This sacred maxim 
surely sets the Divine imprimatur to the doctrine, 
that all children can be trained up in the way they 
should go, and that, when so trained, they will not 
depart from it.” 

But, is it possible for us to reach this perfection ? 
It is not possible for any person to be completely 
good :—“ no, not one.” Yet, we can all strive to 
approach as near to the mark as possible. Herbert 
Spencer says:—‘“ Though pure rectitude may be 
impracticable, it is necessary to know where the right 
lies, so that we may work towards it, instead of away 
from it.” So with methods of teaching: let us en- 
deavor to find the true point, so that we approach 
towards it, rather than away from it. 

Are we approaching that point? We think we 
are; although as yet, far, far behind. Fifteen years 
ago, in this very district in which I am now writing, 
no qualification was demanded, except ability to 
govern a school, and to refrain from drinking, swear- 
ing, &c., in presence of the pupils. 

EK. Lamporn. 


West Lampeter, Lan, co., Feb. 1862. 


[ We are somewhat puzzled by this article of our 
old friend and correspondent. In the beginning of 
it there is evidence of age in the querulousness mani- 
fested towards us, when a moment’s thought and ex- 
amination of the back numbers of the J ournal, would 
have prevented the insinuation of disregard for his 
valued communications. The fact is, other matter 
of temporary urgency excluded his articles and those 
of others. No slight toward any was intended, or 
supposed chargeable. On the other hand,—we find, 
or at least we think we find,—some of the thought- 
What else could 
entrap our sensible friend into belief in the perfec- 
tability of the man machine and attainment of Hea- 
ven, by mere intellectual when 
preached up by Catherine Beecher and Herbert 
Spencer,—as he has quoted them? In our opinion, 
neither “ State” machinery, however perfect and desi- 
rable, nor the practice of “impracticable” rectitude, 
will of themselves, ever win Heaven. Something 
else is indispensable; and the sooner educationists 


lessness of youth near the close. 


culture,—even 


cease claiming for mere education more than it can 
possibly accomplish, and honestly admit the indis- 
pensableness of another and a higher agency,—the 
sooner will they unite the community in a common 
and a successful effort in the proper field of possible 
educational operations.— Eb. | 


{tence from a naturally productive soil. 


It was stated in my last communication, that ed- 
ucation or the want of it, has much to do in every 
State and community in making its recipients vir- 
tuous, intelligent, prosperous and happy, or in fos- 
tering crime, misery and squalid poverty. Spain 
and Scotland were referred to in contrast, not sim- 
ply as a fact in history, but to illustrate and verify 
an important truth. 

While the ignorant masses in Spain, are revell- 
ing in debauchery, petty thieves and highway men 
thronging the country, and paralyzing every branch 
of industry,—in Scotland, sobriety, peace and or- 
der abound ; the people are secure in the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of life and preperty ; judicious 
In Spain, 
where ignorance prevails among the people, idle- 
ness, vice, poverty and flagrant crime result as a 


laws are made and properly enforced. 


natural consequence, with so degenerate a commu- 
nity as to be scarcely able to gain a mere subsis- 
In Scot- 
land, on the other hand, where a good system of 
popular education is well administered, intelli- 
gence, industry, and morality have become univer- 
sal ameng her citizens, who, if not wealthy, have 
become prosperous and happy, deriving a good 
subsistence from a naturally unfruitful soil. 

In further confirmation of the truth that the ed- 
acation of the masses is a great necessity, let us 
recur to the following statistics gleaned from vari- 
ous official and reliable sources. ‘“ According to 
returns made to the British Parliament, the com- 
mitments for crimes in an average of nine years in 
proportion to the population, are as follows: In 
Manchester, the most infidel and illiterate city in 
the nation, 1 in 140; in London, 1 in 800; in all 
Ireland, 1 in 1600; and in Scotland, celebrated for 
learning and religion, 1 in 20,000 !” 

Rey. Dr. Ford, for many years the Ordinary of 
Newgate, London, represents “ignorance as the 
first great cause, and idleness as the second, of all 
the crimes committed by the inmates of that cele- 
brated prison.” 

On the memorial addressed to the Sheriffs by 
152 criminals in the same prison, 25 only signed 
their names in a fair hand, 26 in an illegible scrawl, 
and 101,—two-thirds of the entire number,—were 
marksmen, signing with a cross. 

The Rey. Mr. Clay, chaplin to the House of Cor 
rection in Lancashire, represents that “ out of 1129 
persons committed, 554 could not read ; 222 were 
barely capable of reading ; 38 only could read well ; 
and only 8, or 1 in 141, could read and write well, 
One half of the 1129 prisoners were quite ignorant of 
the simplest truths ; 37 of these,—1 in 20 of the en- 
|tire number,—were occasional readers of the Bible; 
jand only one out of this large number, was familiar 
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with the Holy Scriptures and conversant with the] hend the importance of the same, and therefore, 
principles of religion. Among the 516 represented affords the most powerful inducements to close ap- 
as entirely ignorant, 125 were incapable of repeat- plication and study. Now, this increased applica- 


I 4 P “ tion to study diminishes the difficulty of governing, 
ing the Lord’s Prayer. |} and hence we may correctly conclude, that a prac- 
More than three-fourths of the convicts in the} tical teacher would have but little difficulty in gov- 


New York State Prisons as examined a few years | pi a A: egies But, the practical man 1s the 
* . . . ;Only one w “an be a practical acher—* bei 
ago, had either received no education or a very im-|°"'Y ON Who can be a pra ul teacl being 
en ; ~ al @ practical teacher, implies being a practical man.” 
perfect one. Out of 842 at Sing Sing, 289 could! He jg the one of all others. who knows just what 
not read or write, and only 42—less than 1 in 20—| to say and do, and who says and does it. He al- 
had received a good common school education.”—| He to the ¢o tap of rules or 
, , eye eta orms. e sees just how to suit the word t 
The Auburn prison presents similar statistics.—|__,: wtpall 1¢ word to the 
: a |} action and the action to the word; and “ the right 
‘“ 920 a y a ¢ ° . ._' 
Out of 238 prisons, only 59 could read, write and/ word and right action come and produce their ef- 
cipher, and 60 could do neither.” | fect.” While others hesitate, the practical teacher 
: : : ‘ strikes ; and the work is done before they have de- 
7 , he Ohio Penitentiary remarks|~. . - - ee site ge 
The chaplain of the — y remarks) cided how they would do it. He is always doing, 


that “not only in the prison of that State, but in| put does only what needs to be done. He is al- 
others, depraved appetites and corrupt habits,| ways learning, but learns only what he can use.— 
which have led to the commission of crime, are| “ His world is real, and not asoft bed for ease and 
usually found with the ignorant, uninformed, and dreaming. 

duller part of mankind. Of 276, at one time in 





° . . This “sine qua non” no-get ong-withou f 
that prison, nearly all were below mediocrity, and| , eh sm Spitggers De o} @ 
“s : , . |former days has become almost obsolete in some 
175 are represented as grossly ignorant, and, in| regions, and the teacher who would contend for its 
point of education, scarcely capable of transacting| use would be set down as a decided “fogy.” It is 
° ° > 4: . + > I~ ¢ ta + "7 ht lira i 
the ordinary business of life.” true, not only that a move i right direction 
ee , often carries tts advocates too fa it that truth is 
[he chaplain of the Connecticut State Prison,! silenced and the public mind uyed by an expert 
states, that “ out of 190 prisoners, not one was lib-| stroke of ridicule. A windy speaker, after “ beat- 
erally educated, or a member of either of the learn-| 12 around the bush” to no purpose, in an effort to 
ad fettdde Of the Whee waail 109 + show the use of the rod never judicious, finally, as 
iene ar a ” npatend vere’ it seemed to the writer, settled the question in the 
natives of Connecticut; and of these, many of | minds of the crowd by declaring that “ a good lick- 
them could not understand the plainest sentences| ing is calculated to make a boy smart, but not so 
which they read, and their moral culture had been} We!! caiculated to make him smarter 
? "7 .— Making due allowance for variety of disposition, 
more neglected than their intellectual. From the a ore . , : 
. “Sa? pas ' : : and its liability to abuse, nevertheles he rod can- 
investigations of this officer, it appears that out of | not, in all cases, be judiciously dispensed with.— 
every 100 prisoners, only two could be found who| Touching this subject, we ar tern literalist in 
could read, write, and followed any regular trade.®| the interpretation of the words of the inspired phi- 
Thes fact t t : ef } heli f losopher : Fol y ts bound 1 in rt of the child, 
> ac > 5a 1A °7 ’ . . ° 
ese facts must put a quietus upon the belief | 5.) i. rod will bring it out of him. He that spareth 


that has been entertained by some, that our peni-| ¢he rod hateth his son. 

tentiaries are filled mostly with the educated and| But still, we say, it should be used with great dis- 
more intelligent portions of community. Precise-| sprees Mice a pe te mah o stew te ice | 
ly the opposite is true. Parents be not afraid of | _ yo neshurg Rep . “rae ss =e Saye 
giving your children a liberal education, lest they , 
shall become knaves and go down to ignoble graves. A WORD TO PARENTS. 

Proper and judicious training is the surest means} As one who feels an interest in the common 


) 


school system, I take the liberty to address a few 


of respectability and success, and the most effect- 





ual antidote to that course in life you most abhor. words by . ee oo ie ° - " hildren attend 
, . . ing schoo! in his county. ery many ot our 
Let the people see, believe, and feel, that with) «pools have been in session m than half their 
education, a community will increase in wealth and|term; but many of them have t been visited by 
general happiness ; without it, sink into a state of | parents. 
i. © |” Now parents, it is your duty, as good and chris- 
poverty and wretchedness. H. C. Jouns. _ Now parents, it is you ig get ar ge 
tian citizens, to visit your schools once a month, if 
7 not oftener. It is your duty 1 isit the school 
pele ti YS f 0 t] aI mywyher room and see that your little offspring have suita- 
lections from the Dewapapers, |room and see that your little offspring have suit 
~— ble books; to see that the té ier does his or her 
duty to your smiling urchin, in giving it its regular 
PRACTICAL TEACHERS. leettign 
We need more practical teachers. Every teacher| By your presence at school from time to time, you 
should be able and willing to point out. distinctly|encourage the pupils, and give the teacher the 
the practical application of everything he professes! assurance, that you have the nfidence in him, 


to teach. This would be found to be of vast im-/that he will emplant in the minds of the rising 
portance, not only to the pupils themselves but) youths, principles, which when called into positions 
also to the teacher. It enables the learner to see| of business, will be of great importance to them. 

what he is laboring for, it enables him to compre-! It is your duty to see the list of attendance at 
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your school, to see if your little one has been regu- 
ar at its post from time to time. 

If you are one who has not looked after this, I 
urge upon you in the future to give it your atten- 
tion. 

Much of the success of our common school sys- 
tem depends upon your co-operation with the 
teacher, in this day for usefulness and learning. 

By your presence, at various times, the children 
form an attachment for you, and they will endeavor 
to apply themselves to their recitations in order to 
have you feel an interest in their welfare. 

Think of these few words parents, and resolve 
from this to visit the schools ; encourage the bright 
youth as he toils from day to day, at your fireside 
when the driving snow beats against your door.— 
I ask you to visit the school, assist your children 
in preparing their coming recitations, encourage 
them in this great and important cause. Remem- 
ber “ Knowledge is Power,” and unless you assist 
us in this their day of rising greatness, some of our 
children’s power will be weak. 

Remember your children who now attend school 
are to be the next “pillars” of this our enlighten- 
ed Republic. Then in the name of right and rea- 
son put forth your best energies, to educate the ris- 
ing generation to usefulness and greatness. WwW. 

Clinton Democrat. | 





CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 


Sometimes in listening to the tale of other times, 
we almost wish we had lived in the good old times 
of long ago. Still, who would not rather live now, 
and be a moving spirit in this most remarkable 
age? Let those of other times boast of a golden, 
a silvery, a brazen age ; but we boast in nobler 
strains of an intellectual and a religious age:—An 
age when falien humanity is moved by past and 
passing events, and the dawning of a brighter epoch 
seems to be arising and preparing fer that happy 
time when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the whole earth, when sin shall be banished, and 
righteousness prevail. In no former age have the 
angels oltener tuned their harps anew, and catch- 
ing the anthem of praise, swelled the loud chorus 
as it rolled over the blest land of immortality.— 


And still the tide swells, and a purer, and more di- | 


vine influence is permeating the life of the world. 
The great sources whence flow these life-giv- 
ing, ennobling influences are christian parents, 
cbristian teachers, and christian students; or in 
short, christian schools. For here latent talent is 
evolved, youthful minds are expanded and fortified 
by the sublimest truths, and the purest virtue. In 
such schools are trained up the most eminent in 
the world ; and from them go forth streams, mak- 
ing glad the city of our God. They will reform 
public opinion, purify the elements of society, re 
sist the tide of evil, transmit to future generations, 
a country untarnished, a religion uncorrupted. 
What a glorious cause! None greater or better 
can enlist your influence, or engage your sympa- 
thies. To raise a band of immortal beings from 
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'sin and woe, those who would have been moving 
spirits in the world of despair, and have them shine 
as the stars, for ever and ever. 

In this work of christian education, very much 
depends on the parents. The greatest blessing 
you can confer on this nation, is to leave behind 
you a generation of youth that shall ever revere 
all that is great in me.n, or good in morals. 

Youths are the hope of our country! The ris- 
ing race is the hope of coming millions. Soon you 
will have played your part on the stage of action, 
and your children will take your place. Can you 
be indifferent then, as to the instructions received 
jand imparted? Can you hazard the consequences 
of letting their childhood and youth pass without 
their being recipients of the blessing which ever 
attend faithful, earnest, prayerful training ? Send 
your influence then to christian schools. See to it 
that your childrer have for companions, the pure 
and good; for irstructors, those who, whilst just 
as anxious as others to have them climb the hill 
of science, are more anxious to have them mount 
up the hill of Zion. Almost in vain will the faith- 
ful teacher labor for your children, without your 
aid and influence. 

But the second great agent in this work, is the 
christian teacher. But fellow teachers, if the in- 
herent claims, and the great responsibilities of this 
office do not arouse and move you, nothing can.— 
To stand at the couch of an expiring mortal, and 
there display your skill in arresting the almost fatal 
disease, is magnanimous ; to plead at the bar where 
injured parties meet for justice and for right, is no- 
ble ; to stand upon the walls of Zion, asan ambas- 
sador from the Court of Heaven, is to be honored 
beyond merit; but to be an humble teacher falls 
not short of this. To you are committed plastic 
minds that will be influenced for time and eternity. 
It is true the material upon which you work is 
rough; but remember the statue that now seems 
to live, once lay a shapeless mass untouched by the 
hand of Phidias. You work among the rudiments 
of a statue that is to be everlasting. You are 
dealing in embryo with the elements of a great and 
future empire, which is to be indestructible and 
eternal. 
| You must be in earnest. As you are, so will 
‘your school be. You are responsible, not only for 
‘the development of the mind, but also for the cul- 
tivation of the heart. 

Labor in hope. Sometimes effort seems to be 
immediately crowned with success, and the mind 
\awakes to thought and action. At other times all 
llabor seems to be in vain. But no; these rudiments 
can never die, can never be suppressed. They will 
lyet spring forth. Labor with perseverance ; let 
‘not difficulties and trials overcome you; but let 
‘them rather incite you to greater effort. Gird on 
| anew your armor, and go forth to contend against 
all opposing foes. 

*¢ Still achieving, still pursuing, 
| Learn to labor and to wait.” 


You cannot fail. 





the lowest depth of earth, to be good and great be- | If you work upon marble, it 
fore God; to send them forth as streams that shall | will perish; if you work upon brass, time will ef- 
penetrate the secret recesses of the land; to guide |face it; if you rear temples, they will cramble to 
them on the pathway to immortality; and at last|the dust; but if you work upon immortal minds, 
meet them within the gates of the heavenly city,|if you imbue them with high principles, with the 
is a pleasure that can only swell the heart of chris-|just fear of God and of their fellow men,—you en- 
tian parents, and christian teachers. The truest grave upon these tables something which no time 
patriotism could not aspire‘to nobler things than |can efface, but which will brighten and brighten to 
these;—to elevate our fellow beings to the dignity all eternity. Up then, ye who are engaged in this 
of truthful freeman ; to reclaim from the paths of lholy cause. Awake to your duties, your responsi- 
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bilities, your rewards, when “ the sun shall be blott- 
ed out, and the moon and stars shall withdraw their 
shining.” —Juniata Dem. Union. 


HOME IN SCHOOL. 

> The descriptions of old-time schools and teach- 
ers, to which I am often treated, suggest the query: 
How much like home shoulda school be? The 
question is also prompted by the painful evidences, 
so abundant in many schools, that the teacher is 
not regarded as a friend, but as a master; while 
the teacher, in turn, looks upon the pupils as so 
many wild birds, to be caged and tended as easily 
as possible. The natural consequence is, that the 
school is no place of delight to either teacher or 

upils ; both go thither reluctantly, and when the 
at for dismissal comes, both rejoice as if a great 
burden were removed. In such a school there is 
no enthusiasm on the part of the teacher, no kind- 
ling joy at sight of developing faculties, increasing 
intelligence and enlarging thoughts ; no exultation, 
as scholars, through patient effort which he has en- 
couraged and rendered pleasant, overcome some ob- 
stacle and experience a thrill of satisfaction in the 
glad consciousness of victory; no calling forth of 
the pure affections, no winning of the frank confi- 
dence, no inspiring of the noble ambition, in those 
who are at once his pupils and his trusty friends. 
And on the part of the scholars, there is not that 
longing for knowledge which a wise and sympath- 
etic teacher seeks to awaken ; there is no sufficient 
incentive to manliness of conduct and excellence 
of character; no growth in generous thoughts, in 
unselfish purposes, in desire to be helpful to man- 
kind ; no feeling that the teacher is a friend, to 
whom a trouble may be communicated, by whom a 
sorrow will be sympathetically shared. 

Such a school fails in a most important respect 
to accomplish the highest and best object of a 
school,—to develop the affections, the moral senti- 
ments, the social virtues of scholars. It is square- 
ly opposed to the homelike school, which seems not 
only more attractive to children, but also far more 
likely to secure their well-being. 

My idea is, that in all essential respects, the 
school shall be like a good home; that the order, 
the government, the incitements to diligence and 
correct deportment, the restraints upon indolence 
and mischief, the whole social atmosphere and the 
entire moral influence of the school shall be in 
spirit such as a judicious parent would seek to 
have prevail in the home of his children. Respect 
for the authority of a teacher should be filial, not 
servile ; the children should feel that their teacher 
is not a tyrant to oppress and render them wretch- 


ed, but an elder brother to aid and encourage them. | 


It is eminently fitting, that teachers manifest for 
their pupils that tenderness which mothers feel, and 
that wise and affectionate interest which all good 
fathers posses. 

I do not mean that teachers shall indulge in any 
weakly sentimentality towards their pupils, but 
that they shall strive to realize how important it 
is, that all their conduct be noble, unaffected, such 
as will attract the respect, and win the confidence, 
and elevate the character, of their scholars;—while 
at the same time the intellectual discipline of the 
school shall be rigid and persevering. Some teach- 
ers act as if they feared to let their pupils know, 
that they are made of common clay, possessed of 
common human interests and affections. They 
seem to imagine, that such knowledge would de- 


|stroy their authority and perhaps impair their dig- 
nity. But this is all a mistake; children are too 
|keen to be duped by straws, and their respect and 
affection for a teacher correspond te his intelli- 
gence, excellence and sympathy. 

| All those who by happy experience know what 
a blessing a good home is, will eagerly admit that 
it would be very desirable to have the school as 
like it as possible; and for those {whose “lines” 
have not fallen “in pleasant places,” who know 
only by painful contrast how dear a good home is,— 
how greatly welcome would be a school whose at- 
mosphere should be like that of such a home !— 
Lewistown Gazette. 


CHEMISTRY AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY IN COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. 


Messrs. Though the public mind is 


EDITORS : 


‘almost wholly engrossed with the daily news, and 


the weekly summary; still, as it behoves us to keep 
things going smoothly on at home, and as our win- 
ter term of free schools is about to commence, we 
wish to say a few words on the introduction of 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in our most ad- 
vanced classes. 


These may be considered high sounding terms by 


some, but the writer has good reason to believe 
that their introduction in our common schools 
would be followed by the most happy results; and 


while the study of them by advanced scholars would 
be pleasing and not irksome, the benefits arising 
from it, would be of incalculable value; most 
especially to those who expect to gain their liveli- 
hood by tilling the soil. But, says one, ‘‘ What has 
my boy, or my girl, or their businessin after life, 
to do with chemistry?” Ah! my friend, much, 
very much! If you are a farmer and have ever 
}read any of the many agricultural papers in circu- 
lation, or listened to the annual address at the 
County Fair, or ever used plaster on your land, or 
lime, you must know that chemistry is the root and 
soul of farming. And if your son is to be a farmer, 
let him be a good one; and instead of having to 
depend on others to mix his composts wherewith 
to enrich his soils, let him be able to analyze for 
himself. Is it not just as important as that he 
should have a knowledge of figures and keep his 
own accounts, and measure his own walls and land ? 
But it may be urged, we have not teachers ca- 
pable of teaching these branches. This, however, 
is a mistaken idea, for the text books on Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy are just as simple and 
plain as a spelling book ; and, instead of leading 
the pupil through Arithmetic into Algebra, let him 
be led into something that will be of more use in 
his everyday pursuits. He may as well be without 
hands on a farm, as without a knowledge of both 
Chemistry and Philosophy. Without the knowl- 
edge of the former, soap could not be made, nor 
two pieces of iron welded together: while without 
knowing something of the latter, a rock could not 
be prized from its bed, ror a plow constructed to 
turn a furrow. And if it is necessary for him to 
understand a little of this, how much better that 
he should understand it thoroughly. Not that we 
would disparage mathematics, by any means; but 
since we have so many scholars who have obtained 
a good knowledge of arithmetic, and seem to think 
themselves “through,” or at a loss what to study 
next, let them pursue either or both of these 
branches, and they will find themselves amply re- 
paid. 
' Many scholars study nothing but Arithmetic ; 
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and after having been to school all of their lives,| B. Into halves. 
and are capable of puzzling any teacher in this} 8. And you already know that these four diag- 
branch that can be hired, they will go away from! onals will be equal, and will form another square. 
home, and write back such a letter as would be the, B. Yes; I know. 
death of Webster, or drive good old Lindley Mur-| S. And of what parts of the four squares is 
ray “raving distracted.” this inside square made up? 

Now this is not right, nor as it should be. In; B. Of the four inside halves. 
this agricultural county, let such studies be laid) §. And four halves are equal to what? 
before our pupils as shall best answer their future) B. To two wholes. 
interests ; and as we have said, we sum up:—that} 8S. Then we have got a square that is equal to 
natural philosophy, with all its beautiful principles; how many of the original squares ? 
and plain teachings ; and Chemistry, with its im-| B. To two of them. 
mutable laws of affinity, and doctrine of propor-| 8. And it is a square upon what line? 
tions,—are just as necessary to the proper culture} B. Upon theline that divides the original square 
of a farm, or the successfal application of a trade,| into two halves, 


as is the study of mathematics to the astronomer.| S. That is, upon its diagonal? 
— Susquehanna Ind. Rep. More A NON, B. Yes. 
——_—_——_—_—— Surely no one can have failed to see that in elici- 
GOOD TEACHING. ting the error, in correcting it, in discovering the 


Appended toa lecture delivered at the Royal) truth,—the boy’s mind was being put through a 
Institution, by Dr. Whewell, on “ The Influence of | course of discipline most salutary; and it will be 
the History of Science upon Intellectual Educa-| hardly possible to doubt that the boy thus taught 
tion,” is a specimen of teaching, extracted from) would be ready of himself to go over the steps of 
Plato. Those who have seen the specimen will not| the proof again by himself, and to turn at his leis- 
be sorry to have it referred to, and those to whom| ure to any other form of proof of the propositions 
the reference may be new, will not regret having| that might fall within his reach. At the same time, 
been led to examine the lecture and note for them-| the practised teacher will have suggested to his 
selves. As we have avery different object to serve| mind many other useful hints which this lesson 
to what Plato had,—we need not quote verbatim.| could be made to furnish ;—-that this is a special 
Our business will be, not to show that those who) case of the celebrated 47th proposition, the right 
do not know, have still in their minds a latent) angled triangle here being isosceles—that the 
knowledge, but to note how a boy may be taught) square of a half is a fourth—the square on the 
is it were to discover for himself, under the guid-| double of a number is four times the square on that 
ance of a competent teacher, the length of the side! line or of that number—that a (2a) 2 is not 4a nor 
of a square whose area shall be double that of a| 2a2, but 4a2, &c., &c.—and he will perceive also 





given square, how connecting together these similar instanees 
Socrates asks: Do you know that this is a/ will give the boy a power of remembering them 

square ? too, such as mere rote-work can never confer.—Se- 
Boy. Yes. lected. 
S. Why? = 
6. Because the four sides are equal, and the “) 4 S) rer 

lines which are drawn across the middie from cor- pas ey) orts, Hal ilvesaes, eer. 


ner to corner, are equal. 


S. May there be a square twice as great as this?) ORDER AND ETIQUETTE OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


4 , 

B. 1 fs Nis L By Miss Fanny BE. Hamuiy, read before the Clinton 

{Thus far we have elicited knowledge already “County Teachers’ Institute, at Lock Haven. 28th De- 
possessed, and refreshed the boy s memory. | cember, 1861, and ordered to be published. 

S. How long must one side of the new square) / 
be, that its area may be twice as great as that of | Nothing can come under the head of politeness 
the old square ? or Etiquette, but that which is strictly amiable and 

B. Twice as long as the side of the first square.| true. We say amiable and true because the very 


[Here we have brought out for us the error—a/ essence of Etiquette is truthfulness and ifs most 
very common one, as you all know; now for teach-/ faithful exhibitions ever impress with the idea of 
ing skill in making the boy detect his error. ] sweetness and amiability. Who is it that is capa- 

S. So you say the square on a double line will} ble of treasuring up appreciative sensations of the 
be the double of the first square? Now, let us fit| good and beautiful in things around him, that will 
to one end of the first square a second square! not say that all depends upon a proper manner of 
which is equal to it. And letus fit two other squares| enforcement to render any impression deep and 
of the same size to the sides of those two squares.) lasting ? 





Then what figure have we? Etiquette is a wide subject ; yet, though so ex- 
B. A square. tended, we will speak of its influence in one sphere 
S. And how many times as great as the first) alone—one little hallowed circle, where different 

square is it? talents are struggling for maturity, and many 
B. Four times as great. shades of character are brought out, so as to ex- 
S. Not twice as great as you said? hibit large and beautiful paintings to the great eyes 
b. No; it is four times as great. of the wondering public. This consecrated sphere, 


[Thus is the error exposed, the boy being thor-| this preparatory nursery to the great broad fields 
oughly convinced. Now for the teacher’s guidance| of life, we are proud and happy to denominate the 
in the discovery of the new truth. ] school room, 

S. If in this new square, which is made up of Imagine this earth without sunlight, dark, cold 
‘the old squares, we draw four diagonals, so as to| and barren; so the school room, without the light 
cut off the four outside corners, each of these diag-| of true politeness would be desolate and unadorn- 
onals will cut each of these squares, how? ed. Here as elsewhere Etiquette does not consist 
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there is mode, and without Jaw there is confusion, 


yet the origin of Etiquette is in the heart, and its 


influence cannot be felt through certain forms, un- 
less the feelings of the heart are enlisted to carry 
into effect the thousand and one delicate attentions 
necessary to render the school room pleasant.— 


Who that has beheld scores of little faces, upturn-| 


ed, beaming with the impress of as many bounding 
hearts, ready for any influence that may surround 
them,—has not felt that it would amply repay the 
labor of a life time to have made one impression, 
with power to woo their tender feet, from paths of 
vice and folly? 


Could there be one among those who have as-| 


sumed the responsibility of preparing actors for 
the great drama of future life, with soul so dead 
to a sense of duty, as to look upon these youthful 
subjects without having every sympathy enlisted, 
and every energy aroused to accomplish the great 
work? Who that is desirous of success in the 
school room, would not be willing to make every 
effort to its attainment! To this end 
theory, which is the knowledge, or belief of a prin- 
ciple ; but all have not law, which is the result of 
theory, or practice which is the exposition of law. 


First we will speak of Etiquette in the school | 


room, with regard of its subjects, and secondly 
with regard to the nature and order of its Jaws. 
When we find persons whose minds are command- 
ing, in any peculiar calling, we say of them, “ /t ts 
their genius.” 
or graces of nature, we say. 
sity.” 
seems a natural inheritance. With such we do not 
behold the contemptuous look, the ungracious wel- 
come, the precise nod and knowing wink, the 
criticizing or condemning glance, or hear the un- 
generous remark, the cold and formal converse, the 
indifferent address, and manner of the selfish school 
room drone. On the contrary, we recognize the truly 
polite, by their affectionate greeting, warm and 
friendly grasp, their gentle words, quiet approving 
smiles, and the strong desire evident for the happi- 
ness of others. ‘The truly polite teacher must ne- 
cessarily possess the graces of the spirit;— rain am- 


“Tt ts their propen- 


bition, treachery, envy, jealousy, pride, or anger, can-| 


not find expression in his words or actions. Is 
there a teacher in the northern clime so dead to 
purity, and so regardless of the principles of true 
politeness, as to exhibit any of these propensities 
in the presence of those, whom the public has 
placed in his power to exalt to the true dignity of 
men and women? 

For the promotion of true Etiquette in the school 
room, the loving heart can speak louder things, 
than all the formula that selfish ones can practice. 
The kind and happy greeting, the prompt reply, the 
approving smile, the gentle reproof, the suggestive 


glance,—is the offspring of true Etiquette, and can-| 


not fail in its influence and effect upon the tender 
mind of childhood. The envious, jealous, selfish 
teacher can show no politeness to any ;—he who for 
the meager pittance of selfish gain, will fleece his 
brother, every flaw detect, and witha free good will 
expose the same and make it wider still, is not com- 
petent to enforce the laws, which we will speak of 
now. 

The first law of Etiquette is that of order. If 
we had the pencil of an artist, we would portray 
before your vision the pictures of disorder which 
often disgrace a teacher’sname. ‘The condition of 
the contents of a disordered school room is truly a 


all have| 


So in the development of the evils 


With some teachers Etiquette or politeness | 





bodily provender of childhood is confounded— 
where bread, butter, hats, caps, shawls, bonnets and 
books, are mingled in miscellany; where the dust- 
ing cloth, desks and tables are estranged from each 
other, the relation between brooms and floor is vio- 
lated, classes disorganized, and where the rod is 
considered the only effectual means of regulation. 

From this sickening picture let us turn to the 
orderly school room. Here the y air seems pure, 
every countenance is light and happy, every energy 
aroused to accomplish good, and every heart bout. 
ing in the enjoyment of Acalth, conscious success 
and pleasure. Order pervades the classes and neat- 
ness the school room. Here one side is devoted to 
the apparel of the boys and the other to that of 
the girls ;—desks and tables are carefully dusted,— 
pupils neat and tidy in appear », full of cheerful 
smiles and happy greeting, v make you long 
to stay. There is no fear of tamination here, 
no fear of embarrassment. ‘The perfect care and 
order that pervade everything, make all feel easy 
and happy. 


ver 


1 
} 


And now fellow teachers, let me say a word tc 
you, and I will be done,—with Cowper, I can say 
‘I have written for cl 
Not for popuilarit 
But as well as | 
In hopes to do g 
Each individual has his pathway marked by 
providential care. As we walk therein let us re- 
member that not a step can be retraced, not an ac- 


fluence, and not a 
1 Some answer- 


tion of our lives but has its 
word escapes us but finds : 


ing heart. Ours is a great g is work! A 
work upon which angels would look with smiles of 
approval; that of revealing the germs creat- 
ness, that shall control a future generation ;—not 
only the work of educating the mind, but the heart. 
Let us watch over our appearance: r words and 
our actions, that by this meat may not only 


preserve our pupils in truth and ho: y, but in the 
habit of doing right things in a pleasing manner, 
so that true politeness may add force even to their 


virtue. 
LABOR. 
Read before the Clinton and Centre county Union 
Teachers’ Institute, at Reber 7, January 3l, 


} 


1862, and ordered to 

HANNA, 

‘“‘Tn the sweat of thy face shalt 
decree of Omniscience. Omnipotence s 
glory above the heavens, and graved the r 


at,” was the 
et the law in 
cord 1m- 


thoue 





perishably in the foundations of the earth; for, “ the 
firmament showeth his handiwork, and the earth he 
has established forever.” ‘Thousands of years of 
experience,—the multitudinous productions looming 


up in grandeur, beauty and sublim riant achieve- 
ments of this protean power,—hay 


roven 1ts adap- 


tation to man’s necessity, and established the 
proverb, ‘ Labor is honor.” 

Look around upon the world’s greatness,—its tri- 
umphs of art,—its brilliant achievements,—its philo- 
sophic and prophetic wisdom. Wha ver erected 


1 


those proud structures of the anci reared tho 


lofty encircling walls of a Jerusalem, a Thebes, a 
Nineveh,—constructed tho lef pyramids 
which have stood thousands of years, objects of a 
world’s curious wonder? What powerful voice call- 
ed into existence those “ white-winged messengers 


Whence, 


that “ walk the waters like a thing 
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again, those splendid cities,—that grand, imposing THE STUDY OF NATURE. 
cathedral, with its spire reaching hundreds of feet in| 7}. fol/owing is an abstract of a lecture delivered b 
the heavens,—that eighty-thousand hiding theatreof| ppopr Acassiz, at the State House, Albany, N. Y. 
a Pompey, or that more curious combination of : 
bolts, bars and cables, swung high above the seeth- ‘ ; 
ing, raging waters, uniting aD Empire and a Repub- tute practice and In private study, should enable 
lic,—Niagara Suspension Bridge? themselves to uphold to children some of the pages 
Rough-handed, hard-fisted labor, tugging, sweat- | of the Book of Nature, as unfolded everywhere 
ing and groaning, lifted the huge rock from its bed, around us. arena , 
raised the smooth marble from the quarry, piled up| Is school dull? This will create interest at once. 
those walls, reared those lofty pyramids,—those Is there annoyance and waste from tardiness ?— 
monuments of human strength, which seem to chal- Morning talks and illustrations from the vegetable, 
lenge the time-god as he sweeps the cycle of eternity. the insect, or the mineral world will soon cure it.— 
It has rescued from the secret caverns of ocean, its | Lessons of this kind are easily comprehended. They 
rich store of pearl and coral, torn from the flinty | re the natural food of the mind. It feeds and grows 
depths of earth its hidden treasures of ore, and bade|upon them. The greatest philosophers, statesmen 
it live again in the coronal of kings; in the glittering |and poets have been men who loved and communed 
emblems of wealth; the massive anchor; or, as bone, | Closely with nature. She preserves her votaries both 
sinew and pathway of that majestic steed, the “Iron from corruption and ennui.] 
Horse.” All the productions of utility, beauty and| Lapis anp Genttemen: I have been invited to 
elegance, have emanated from the hand of labor,—jaddress you this evening upon the subject of an 
struggling up through darkness, against continued | Early Study of Nature as a means of developing the 
and strong opposition, over numerous and mighty | faculties of the young, and of leading them to a 
obstacles. knowledge of the Creator. I wish to awaken in you 
Consider history, the great mistress of wisdom,—|the conviction, that the knowledge of nature in our 
giant production of untiring mental toil,—to whose | days, is at the very foundation of the prosperity of 
records we are indebted for the experience of by-gone | States; that the study of the phenomena of nature 
years, furnished with a pleasing and instructive pano-|is among the most potent means of developing the 
rama of actual and real life in the misty ages of the} human faculties; and that on these accounts it is 
past, and, if we but heed, giving wisdom in the morn-|highly important, that that branch of education 
ing of life. How naturally a smile of iacredulity |should be introduced in our schools as soon as prac- 
curls the lip, when history tells us that hardly four|ticable. To satisfy you how important the study of 
centuries back in time, an eclipse was viewed with | nature is to the community at large, I need only al- 
fear and amazement, and a comet considered a sign |lude to the manner in which, in modern times, man 
of God’s wrath. Though we look upon this as anj|has learned to control the forces of nature, and to 
absurd snperstition, but for the earnest persevering | work up the materials which our earth produces.— 
labors of a Newton, a Kepler and a Herschel, we,/The evidence of the importance of that knowledge 
to-day, might cherish ideas equally ludicrous and | for the welfare of man is everywhere open before us ; 


[It is to be desired, that all teachers by their Insti- 





absurd. jand that there is hardly any training better qualifi- 
Pre-eminent among the benefactors of their race, |ed to develop the highest faculties of man,—can I 
are the names of Watt, Peele and Stephenson.— jallude to a better evidence than to that venerable 


Graven in letters of light, above those inventions|old man, Humboldt, who is the embodiment of the 
which shall benefit all ages and classes, when their|most extensive human knowledge in our days, and 
originators have mingled with the dust of the way- | who has acquired that position, and who has become 
side, stand the names of Faust, Fulton, Franklin and/|an object of reverence throughout the world, mere- 
Morse. Without printing, what would we be ?—|ly by his devotion to the study of nature? If that 
Without means for rapidly multiplying copies of ibe true, then, that a knowledge of nature is so im- 
printed matter, and their speedy circulation, what| portant for the welfare of States, and can train men 
were we, but half a century past? | to such a high position among men by the develop- 
Are there those that look upon labor as degra-|ment of their best faculties, how desirable that such 
ding ?—as a system meriting their hatred and con-|a study should form a part of all education. I be- 
tempt? Contemplate, for a moment, the condition |!ieve that the introduction of the study of natural 
of mankind in those countries where the lavish hand | history as a branch of the most elementary educa- 
of nature has furnished means of subsistence with ition is what can be added to our already admirable 
little or no labor. They are weak and effeminate, |system. The only difficulty is to find teachers equal 
physically and mentally. ‘They are devoid of energy, | to the task, and the task is nosmallone. For, inmy 
ignorant, superstitious, and averse to any kind of |estimation, the elementary instruction is the most 
employment. If labor is recognized at all by them, difficult of all. 
it is performed by females, with the simplest, rudest| It is much easier to deliver a lecture to a class of 
kinds of utensils. Inventions of comfort, economy,|advanced students than to take up the young and 
and utility, are unknown among them. Are they/teach them the elements. And I believe it is still a 
noted for anything, it is fierce cruelty, barbarity and | mistaken view with many, that a teacher is always 
insolence. Their costume, their dwellings, their cus-| sufficiently prepared to impart the first elementar 
toms and characters—all plainly exhibit a lack of |instruction to those intrusted to his care. I thin 
comfort, utility and refinement, which labor has pro-|nothing can be further from the truth, and that, in 
duced and established for us. entrusting the instruction of the young in their first 
_ From the myriad evidences thickly crowding the | beginnings to incapable teachers, we lose frequently 
historic page, and looming up around us in imposing |the opportunity of unfolding the best minds to the 
beauty and magnificence, we can but believe the | highest capacities, by not attending at once to their 
Omniscient decree expressly adapted to, and imme-|wants. A teacher should always be far in advance 
diately calculated for, arousing the energies and of those he teaches, and there is nothing more pain- 





might of man’s secret nature, and perfecting the 
purpose of his creation. 


ful than to be obliged to repress those embarrassin 
questions which the pupils may make, and whic 
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may be beyond your reach. A teacher who crams| 
the day before that which he teaches the next day, 
is never up to his task. He must be capable of 
facing his class with a consciousness that he is fully 
competent to instruct in that which is the task of 
to-day, and to answer any question that may be ask- 
ed about that which is before him. Not only that, 
but he should feel capable of fostering these ques- 
tions, of suggesting them, of rendering his whole 
class so inquisitive, so desirous of being taught, that 
there should be no limit to the amount of necessary 
information which he ¢an give, beside the repetition 
of the task assigned for to-day. And it is only the 
teacher who is far advanced beyond his class who 
can do that. He who is only equal to his task is 
not to be entrusted with such an important trust.— 
He must be able to instruct so that the information | 
which he gives at the time may become connected 
with that which the pupil is to learn afterward ; and 
so I say that the teachers of the elemertary school 
should be selected from among the ablest. They 
should be the best teachers. They should be capa- 
ble of rendering the study attractive, interesting, and 
so pleasant, indeed, that the hour for the school 
should be the hour expected with anxiety by the 
scholar, instead of the hour dreaded as bringing 
something imposed by duty, and not desirable in 
itself. 

This is particularly the case with reference to the 
study of natural history. The teacher who would 
undertake successfully to teach the elements of that 
science, must beso far advanced, that he knews how 
to select those topics which are particularly instruc- 
tive, and best adapted to awaken the interest, to sus- 
tain it, and to lead it forward to the undertaking of 
more difficult questions. But it is not only in the 
study of natural history that it is desirable to have 
good teachers. I say that even to teach the A. B. 
O, or how to read and write, a teacher should know 
a great deal. And I can see that it requires that 
inexhaustible thirst for knowledge which is imparted 
to human nature, to have childrer sustain their inter- 
ests in study when the elements are imparted to| 
them in the manner in which they are imparted.— | 
Can you conceive anything more dry and less attrac- 
tive than the learning of the twenty-four signs which 
are called letters, and of combining them in sylla- 
bles and then into words—and all in the most me-| 
chanical and humdrum way, as if there was no sense 
in it? Yet there is a deep sense in it, and there is 
in every series of letters, material for the most at- 
tractive and the most instructive information, if it 
was in the heads of the teachers. Let them show 
how men have learned to write their thoughts in| 
words ; how, after writing was invented, in what way 
it was used in the beginning, how it has been short- 
ened into the abbreviations made use of to write 
words as they fall from the speaker's lips, and which 
are read with as great certainty as if the writer had 
them before him already written, and had only to 
copy them ; and then the children will be eager to 
learn them, and be ready to avail themselves of the} 
advantages which they possess. But I say that in 
order to create that interest in them, they ought not 
merely to be taught mechanically that such a figure 
is A, and that another is B, and another is D, and 
80 on, but they ought to be shown how men came to 
think of writing ; they ought to be shown that writ- 
ing, or the letters, are only symbols to express 
thoughts, and that the earliest and simplest ways of 
recording those thoughts, was to represent the ob- 
ject to the eye. Tet a class of chidren be before 
their teacher, and let the teacher ask them how they 


would convey to others what they have in their 
minds. Let him ask how they would convey an idea 
of what they had seen during the day. They go 
along the street, they have seen houses, and trees, 


{and wagons, men, women, and children; and now let 
; ’ 
them, the very first day that they go into school and 


sit on the benches, attempt to represent what they 
have seen. Let them all be called upon to make 
figures of what they have seen. They have seen 
trees, and let them represent a tree, and while they 
make that attempt, let the teacher tell them what 
different kinds of trees they are, and the difference 
which exists between trees; let him explain that 
there is a variety of trees, and let him represent the 
elm, for instance, or the pine, for the elm has a char- 
acteristic branch so peculiar, that it can never be 
mistaken for a pine ; and then again, the maple will 
be represented in a way entirely different from either 
the pine or the elm, arising from the very nature of 
the tree. On another day, let some implement of 
the household be brought forward and its parts ana- 
lyzed and represented in the same manner, and when 
they have been drawn accurately and minutely, and 
copied on the slate, let them be represented, as it 
were, in short-hand, by a figure which will come in 
the simplest outline nearest the object it was meant 
to represent. And in course of time, the pupils will 
have collected thousands of different images repre- 
senting things with which they have become ac- 
quainted, all of which will be familiar to them ; and 
being called upon to represent one of those objects, 
they will readily make signs therefor; and as they 
advance in that way it will be found that these signs 
have become so numerous, that it is trying to have 
so many things recorded; and then will be the time 
to show the children that this can be done in a more 
expeditious way—that we need not, in order to re- 
cord all the things with which we are familiar, to 
have as many signs as there are different things ; but 
that everything has a name, and having received a 
name, instead of recording the thing itself, we may 


irecord the name. 


We may record the sound of which we express the 
thing, and to record the sound we may agree to let 
one of these signs which we use for elm represent a 
part of the sound of elm—the EK; we may use one 
of the signs by which we represented the maple for 
a part of the sound of maple—the M ; we may use 
one of the signs for representing the pine to signify 
a part of the sound of the word pine—the P ; and 


ithen we can combine these signs so as to represent 


the sounds with which these objects are designated. 
That is the way in which the letters were invented. 
The letters we use now may be traced back to Phe- 
nicia; they are in imitation of the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, and if the teachers only knew them, they 
would know at once that these three letters which 
we read b-a-g, are only a representation of signs 
made in the manner in which these signs were made 
by the Pheenicians nearly thirty-five hundred years 
ago. They were borrowed by the Phcenician mer- 
chants from the Priests of Egypt, and then carried 
in their business transactions all over the eastern 
world, and came down, through the Greeks, in our 
alphabet. Would not such things interest a child? 
W ould they not very soon learn their A, B, CO, and 
while learning it, learn a great deal more which 
would be useful in their lives afterward? And what 
may be done for the A, B, C, ought to be done in 
every branch of study. It ought to be done in the 


study of Astronomy, it ought to be done in the stady 


of Geography, it ought to be done in the study of 
Natural History. 
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A mistake in our elementary education is that we | 


teach everything in the same way. We resort to 
books, as if everything was to be learned from books, 
and from books alone. I will speak from personal 
experience. I have been a teacher since 15 years 
of age, and I am a teacher now, and I hope I shall 
be all my life. I do love to teach, and there is noth- 
ing so pleasant as to be placed in a position to de- 
velop the faculties of my fellow beings, who, in their 
early age, are entrusted to my care; and I am satis- 
fied that there are branches of knowledge that are 
better taught without books than with books, and 
there are some cases where it is so obvious that I 
wonder why it is always to books that teachers re- 
sort, when they would teach some new branch in their 
school. When we teach music we do not learn it by 
heart or commit it to memory, but we take an instru- 
ment and learn to play it. When we study natural 
history, instead of books, let us take specimens, 
stones, minerals and crystals. When we would study 
plants let us go to plants themselves, but not to 
books describing them. When we would study ani- 
mals let us have animals before us, and not go to 
books in which they are described. 

In Geography let us not resort to books, but let 
as take a class and go out into the field, and point 
out the hills valleys and rivers, and show them what 
are accumulations of water and expanses of land ; 
and then, having shown them that, let us bring re- 
presentations of what they are to learn, that they 
may compare them with what they know, and the 
maps will have a meaning to them. Then you can 
go on with the books, and they will understand what 
these things mean, and will know what is North and 
East and South, and will not merely read the letters 
N. E. 5. W. on a square piece of paper, thinking 
that England and the United States are about as 
large as the paper they learn from. When I was in 
the College of Neufchatel, I desired to introduce 
such a method of teaching Geography. I was told 
it could not be done, and my request to be allowed 
to instruct the youngest children in the Institution 
was refused. I resorted to another means, and took 
my own children—my oldest, a boy of six years, and 
my girls, 44 and 24 years old, and invited the chil- 
dren of my neighbors. Some came upon the arms 
of their mothers ; others could already walk without 
assistance. These children, the oldest only six years 
old, I took upon a hill above the city of Neufchatel, 
and there showed them the magnificent peaks of the 
Alps, and told them the names of those mountains, 
and of the beautiful lakes opposite. I then showed 
them the same things on a raised map, and they im- 
mediately recognized the localities, and were soon 
able to do it on an ordinary map. From that day 
Geography was no longer a dry study, but a desirable 
part of their education. 

You may do the same in Astronomy. You may 
use the lamp in the room to show them how a body 
illuminated may cast its light on others, and how the 
side opposite is in darkness. Let the teacher turn 
about in front of the light, and he will show that 
light is shed on any part of his body as he presents 
it, and in that way he can teach a child of four years 
the relative position of the earth andsun. You can 
go further, and show the complicated motion of the 
moon, simply by showing them that while you turn 
around yourself, a piece of paper which you hold 
may also turn around you, while you radiate about 
the central light which represents the sun: and in 
that way the whole movement of the solar system 
may be explained in a pleasant manner to the young- 


est child. 


But I have undertaken to address you upon the 
desirableness of introducing the study of natural 
history in our schools, and of establishing that in- 
struction as a means of developing the faculties and 
as a means of leading the child to the knowledge of 
the Creator, and I will now turn to the point of my 
address. 

Natural History, I have already said, should be 
taught from objects and not from books, and you see 
at once that this requires teachers who know these 
objects, and not merely teachers who can read and 
see whether the lesson set has been committed faith- 
fully to memory. The teacher must know these ob- 
jects before he can teach them. And he ought to 
bring them into the school, and to exhibit them to 
the scholars, and not only that, but to place them in 
the hands of each scholar. 

Some years ago I was requested by the Secretary 
of the Board of Education, to give some lectures on 
Natural History, to the teachers assembled in differ- 
ent parts of the State, in those interesting meetings 
known as teachers’ institutes ; and I had been asked 
to give some instruction on insects, that the teachers 
might be prepared to show what insects are injurious 
to vegetation, and what are not, and that they might 
impart the information to all. I thought the best 
way to proceed would be to place the objects in their 
own hands, for I knew that mere verbal instruction 
would not be transformed into actual knowledge, that 
my words would be carried away as such, and that 
what was needed was the impression of objects. I 
therefore went out, and collected several hundred 
grasshoppers, brought them in, and gave one into the 
hand of every one present. It created universal 
laughter; yet the examination of these objects had 
not been carried on long, before every one was inte- 
rested, and instead of looking at me, looked at the 
thing. And they began to examine and to appre- 
ciate what it was to see, and see carefully. At first, 
I pointed out the things which no one could see.— 
‘We can’t see them,” they said. ‘“ But look again,” 
said I, “for I can see things ten times smaller than 
these ;” and they finally discerned them. It is only 
the want of patience in the difficult art of seeing, 
that makes it so much more difficult. 

The power of the human eye is very great, and it 
is the want of training which sets so narrow limits 
to its boundaries. After havirg examined one ob- 
ject minutely—one of those objects which can be 
seen everywhere—take another, one which has some 
similitude to it. Analyze its parts one after the 
other. Point out the difference which exists between 
this and that examined before, and you are at once 
on the track so important in all education, which ex- 
ists in comparisons. It is by comparisons that we 
ascertain the difference which exists between things, 
and it is by comparisons, also, that we ascertain the 
general features of things, and it is by comparisons 
that we reach general propositions. In fact, com- 
parisons are at the bottom of all philosophy. With- 
out comparisons we never could go beyond the knowl- 
edge of isolated, disconnected facts. Now, do you 
not see what importance there must be in such train- 
ing; how it will awaken the faculties, how it will 
develop them, how it will be suggestive of further 
inquiries and further comparisons, and as soon as 
one has begun that sort of study, there is no longer 
any dullness in it. Once imbued with the delight of 
studying the objects of nature, the student only feels 
that his time is too limited in proportion to his de- 
sire for more knowledge. And I say that we can iu 
this way become better acquainted with ourselves. 

We can understand our own nature, our relations 
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to the world at large in a better manner. We can tesistnges in the sha ape of ‘claws and le 
know how we are related to the whole animal king- | resemblance to the earthworm 
dom, if we once begin that kind of comparison. At)wasp or bee. Here we have an 
first, it may seem difficult to find any resemblance | It has wings, and it presents thre¢ 
between man and quadrupeds, between quadrupeds |of the body, and yet it is constru 
and birds, between birds and reptiles, between rep-|plan as the others. Let us see 





tiles and fishes ; and if we were to attempt to com-|common. There are a succession of rings, one upon 
pare a fish to a man, it would seem preposterous.—|the other. If we examine the maggot, from which 
And yet the two are constructed on the same plan. the wasp is hatched, we shall find that it much re- 
The same elements of structure which we may see in|sembles the earthworm, but as it grows, there ar¢ 
the fish are, only in a more lofty combination, pre-| fewer rings round the body he similarities and 
sented again in the man; and it may be shown in the | differences of the three animals were described at 
simplest manner that there is one simple gradation |length.| They have, at the commencement, thes 
leading up from the fish to the noble stature of man. | things in common—a cylindrical body divided into a 
And these comparisons are the best means of deve-|number of joints, which are moveable one upon the 
loping all our faculties, because they call out not|other. We have, therefore, reached the general pr 
only all the powers of observation, but the ability of | position, that all these animals have a common strue- 
man to generalize, and at the same time, to discrimi-|ture; that they are all built upon a common plan 
nate. They call into effect all those abilities which |and that the elements of the structure, the architec- 
distinguish men from men, which give men power |ture of it, consist merely in the combination of rings 
over other men, and give men the power of discrimi- |The difference arises only in the progress of growth, 
nating judicivusly, and of combining properly all the |and they increase in every region until we have as 
ability of discerning differences, as well as resem-| complicated an animal, superior to the worm, as thé 
blances ; one constitutes the art of observing, while lobster is superior to the bee or wasp. 
the other constitutes the art of the philosopher. How was the discovery of these facts accomplish 
The difficult art of thinking can be acquired by|ed? First, by an observation singly of these things, 
this method in a more rapid way than any other.— | one independently of th ‘ther; then by a compari 
When we study logic or mental philosophy in text-|son of all the successive sta, of growth of on 
books, which we commit to memory, it is not the | with the successive stages of wth of the other 
mind which we cultivate—it is the memory alone.— | then by comparison of all t featut ne 
The mind may come in, but if it doesin that method, | another; and then we reached the genera l- 


it is only in an accessory way. But if we learn to|sion, that there was but one plan of structure of th 
think, by unfolding thoughts ourselves from the ex- | whole; but assoon as we have reached this generali- 


amination of objects brought before us, then we ac- | zation, we have at once also come to the conviction 
quire them for ourselves, and we acquire the ability | that between animals organized on this plan, ther 
of applying our thoughts in life. It is only by the| can be no similarity to the anim rganized on any 
ability of observing for ourselves, that we can free other plan. We find that our frame is built in a 
ourselves from the burden of authority. As long as|very different way. If we begin nals ie dif 
we have not learned how to settle a question for our- | ference, then we see that what inguishes man, is 
selves, we go for authority, or we take the opinion |his head and brain, his middle body and limbs. It 
of our neighbor; that is, we remain tools in his| would not be a difficult thing to show, that the same 
hands, if he chooses to use us in that way, or we de-| bones are found in quadrupeds n man: and that 
clare our incapability of having an opinion of our|their limbs and organization correspond. It only 
own. How shall we form opinions of our own other- | shows that the Great Architect knew how to appl 
wise than by examining the facts in the case; and |the same means to purposes as different as wa 
how can we learn these facts, which are unchange-/and flying. Even in fish, the fins are only mo 
able, those facts over which man, with all his pride, | arms and legs and are constru 1 the s 
can have no control ? of arrangement, as may be distinctly trace 

Man cannot make the sun to start off and move | person who would for a moment establish a 





in space ; man cannot change the principles of the son for himself, not merely by 





solar system ; he cannot make plants sprout out of | telling them ina s m y wi 

their season; he must take the phenomena of na-| bodies of the anitnal areat hand to sh hem. If you 
ture as they are. They should teach him humility | use a specimen in place of a text ¢, you will ex 
and truth. He should learn that what exists in na-|hibit the similarity which exists between animals 
ture is true, and that to learn to follow truth he must | censtructed on this plan, and you will introdu the 
bow to what is; he must bow to what he cannot/|most secure foundation for generalization which you 
change from the nature of things; but at the samejcan secure. You will have shown that the back- 
time, he learns how to ascertain what is, and how|bone of the fish is the same as that which supports 
things are; and while he learns that, he acquires a|our frame ; that the bones which form the ill-shaped 
pom which afterwards can neither be checked nor |and elongated head, are the s vhich form our 
essened, and which is ever improving, in proportion |skull and brain, and that the fin which is attached, 
as opportunity for further observation is increasing. |is only an elongated arm. It is only in reference to 
I will select a very trivial case to show you in what|special adaptation, that the differences are intro- 
way we may reach a question from the observation|duced. I have entered into details, to show you that 
of special facts. Let us take an earthworm. [Prof.|such objects exhibited and compared, will suggest 


A. here drew on the blackboard representations of |ideas, and will lead to the training of the mind in a 
the things described.] It is a cylindrical elongated | much more effective manner, than by any study of 
animal, with transverse rings all along. Upon each | mere text-books of general propositi 
of these rings there are stiff bristles, standing out in|ces. And yet I consider that of the utmost import- 
opposite directions, by the motion of which, the ani- | ance. 
mal moves along. | Let me not be understood, as if I thought that the 
Let us ex xamine the lobster. Here we have another | study of writers was not of importance. It is only 
animal, with a body, tail, leg, and a variety of ap- lin developing all our faculties for making man 
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what he may be, it is only in giving to his mind that | 
noble development of his faculties, that we urge this | 
subject. If we cultivate the imagination and the| 
memory, aud thus cultivation of the senses is neg- 
lected,—the ability of observing is neglected, and all 
those abilities which man may acquire by the culture | 
of his senses, by the art of observing, are left un- | 
trained. The great element of education is left out 
of our system; that which appeals to the senses ; 
that which appeals to the power of observing ; that | 
which requires activity of manipulation; and while 
only the imaginative faculties and the memories are 
cultivated, the other faculties are left starving. In 
our age, while the study of natural history is so 
manifestly necessary to the work of men, add that) 
means to the culture of our schools; and to do it 
as soon as possible, educate the teachers who will be 
capable of imparting information ; and that can be | 
done easily, by following the wise method which has 
been adopted in every branch. 

When physical geography was introduced into our 
schools, how was it done? One man went about} 
from school to school, and gave instruction in that 
one branch, and his pupils are now teachers. Send 
us a few scholars who have aptitude for that study, 
in our principal schools in which we teach natural | 
history ; and in the teachers’ institutes, and in the 
schools themselves, let them show what can be) 
taught, and very soon the spirit will be caught, anc 
will spread; and in a few years we may have our sys- 
tem of education embodying that important branch 
of study, and I verily believe it to be one of the 
most important additions which can be made to our 
system of education. 


~ 


IMPORTANCE OF LITERARY CULTURE TO THE 
TEACHER. 
By H. S. Bennett, of Fayette county. 

Archbishop Whately has, in his Elements of | 
Rhetoric, an article upon the dangers, incident to | 
the learned professions, to which their votaries are 
liable. These that he notices, are the professions 
of the Ministry, Medicine and Law. 

He would doubtless have also enumerated the 
perils attending the profession of teaching, had the 
necessity existed, or had his attention been directed | 
to it, by the existence of a school system in the| 
land in which he lived. | 

The audience will pardon me if I presume to| 
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tends to the community, so that wherever he goes, 
questions mathematical, historical and philosophi- 
cal, are submitted to him for a final decision. 
There is absent that opposing force, arising from 
the presence of equal contending mind, that is as 
essential to the development of earnest thought, 
as the steel is to the production of sparks from the 


| flint. 


As it is, there are, in every human breast, anatu- 
ral love of esteem and a desire for superiority over 
one’s fellow, that are often satisfied by pre-eminence 
in limited circles; so that the teacher naturally, in 
yielding to these complacent tendencies, affirms at 
length of himself, the possession of those qualities 
over all his fellows, that are readily granted by his 
scholars and patrons. 

Satisfied with these dubious honors thus conce- 
ded him, he is tempted to yield to the fatigue of the 


'day and the allurement of the social circle, and 


settles down too frequently in the old course, with- 


‘out an effort to promote his own culture by earnest 


study. 

Another danger that besets the teacher of the 
district school, is one that he may not acknowledge 
to be such, until he has placed himself in a position 
in which his superior attainments will enable him 
to see that it isareal one. In his school he is 
cempelled to devote the greater part of his time to 
arithmetic, algebra, and the higher mathematics, 
provided the capacity of his scholars justifies it.— 
To the lover of an invincible logic, there is acharm 
in the inevitable results of the problem he solves, 
and the mental excitement of a triumph, after long 


application, is of the most exhilarating kind. 


Herein lies the difficulty. He who pushes his 


linvestigations no further than an acquaintance with 
|the mathematics as taught even in the most ad- 
|vanced of our schools, has certainly misconceived 
ithe object of an education. 


Not until one takes advantage of the discipline 
received from the study of mathematics, to push 
forward isto nobler departments of thought, does 
he begin that education that will lead him into re- 
gions of thought, unknown to him while clinging 


ito dead formula of mathematics. 


I do not wish to be understood as disparagin 
the importance of mathematics. Far frem it. i 
think they deserve the high place they hold in our 
schools. They are to be regarded, however, as a 
necessary part of education, not the education.— 


follow in the path of ore so illustrious; and for the | They form merely the alphabet of the discipline of 
sake of introduction to what is to be said, I will|a comprehensive educatior, necessary to the acqui- 
endeavor, in a less elegant maaner than he would |sition of what follows, comparatively useless if not 
have done, to lay before you the perils into which | so applied. 

the ill-advised or indolent teacher may fall. Iper-| In building up a generous mental structure, they 
haps should not use the attributive “ill-advised or|occupy the relation ef foundation,—to be broad 
indolent,” for from the very nature of the relation | and strong,—upon which contributions from other 
he holds to his scholars and to his patrons, every | departments of human learning, may form the spa- 
teacher, although alive to progress and his own|cious chambers, the lofty towers, the winding pas- 
wants, must be ever on his guard against the dan-|sages, the bay windows and collonades,—in fine, 
gers of the craft. |everything required to complete an edifice that will 

Of these there are two, whose result combined, | give comfort and edification. 





is to narrow the circle of his thoughts and make 
satisfied with the position he may chance to hold | 
in the community. 

From the nature of his relation, the teacher is, | 
from his mental and physical superiority, the abso- 
lute ruler of his pupils. His school is to him a 
little world,—his empire; the pupils, his subjects ; 
while his superiority is such that no question is 
made of an assertion, or no appeal taken from a 
decision he gives. 

This acknowledgment of superiority often ex- 


| 
| 





This foundation laid without these additions, may 
be both broad and strong ;—but it reaches merely 
to the surface, and is unsightly and without use. 

The object of stating thus at length, the perils 
to which the teacher is liable, is, if possible, to ir- 
duce that thorough culture in the rich and varied 
departments of literary efforts that distinguish the 
age. The dangers referred to, are no more or no 
less than those which lead ene to neglect that men- 
tal culture, and are avoided only by a determined 
effort to promote one’s education, 


— 
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It may be well to be somewhat more explicit in 
defining in what mental culture consists. 

The methods in which different individuals may 
best promote their mental growth, differ as much as 
dispositions and tastes ; so that when one sets him- 
self about the work, he will select those materials 
which his mind, from its peculiar formation, de- 
mands, and will adapt them in his own way for his 
own use. There are, however, certain means which 
all minds may take, in full confidence of success. 

The teacher is supposed to be ignorant of every 
language except his own. Here, let me state the 
necessity of his becoming acquainted with one or 
more foreign tongues, in order to reap the full 
benefit of a studious application. The mental dis- 
cipline, together with the enlargement of his vo- 
cabulary, resulting from exercise in the selection of 
synonymes with which to render his command of 

e language he studies more full and graceful, will 
amply repay him for all the expense of time and 
labor in the work. The statement of the celebra- 
ted German poet, Goethe, that “he who is not ac- 
quainted with foreign languages knows nothing of 
his own,” should serve as a stimulus for almost any 
pains that can be taken in order to comprehend 
our noble English, in its height and depth. 

The difficulty, however, of acquiring the languages, 


is too appalling to ore who has never secured the | 


discipline that would enable him to pursue with in- 
terest and acquire readily what lies before him. 

But with a pertinacious resolution that, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, changeth not, if the 
student does not succeed, it is because the sledge 
hammer has no power on the hard and flinty rock. 

But taking the majority of the teachers as we find 
them, without the foreign tongues, we urge the im- 
portance of securing a wide and generous acquaint- 
ance with the great thought of the world, as express- 
ed in science, history and song. We urge the rejec- 
tion of the idea that the mathematics are worthy of 
the whole attention, but insist that they are to be 
made subservient to the great end of making your- 
self a systematical, mental man. 

It is not my intention, however, to take much space 
in telling what literary culture is. Every one knows 
well enough in what it consists, and every teacher 
here has acquired it in a greater or less degree. My 
design is to exhibit the reasons that require each one 
here to make it a matter of fixed resolution. 

It is a fact worth mentioning, that those who oc- 
cupy the high stations as teachers in the land, do not 
receive them by chance. The economy of the pro- 
fession is such, that merit is estimated at its full 
value and no mere. It is also true that the place 
of responsibility and trust is given to him who has 
made himself worthy of it, by the training through 
which he has passed. It may then be taken for 
granted, that he who has by a course of literary 
labor raised himself, will receive a position commen- 
surate with his abilities ; while the fact that he re- 
mains stationary, may be taken for evidence that he 
has made no progress that will guarantee his pro- 
motion. It will thus appear that while his position 
will be regulated by his capacity, his reputation as a 
growing man will be tested by his position. In ad- 

ition to this, his pupils and patrons have a right to 
demand it of him. Nay more, the country has a 
right to demand it of him. 

Whether the district schools of the country are 
to remain in their present position, or whether they 
are to become as superior to what they are now, as 
the college is to the academy, depends upon the 
teacher. 


| As the teacher, so is the school,—is a saying that 
every school will verify. As the school is, so is the 
country, may be proved from an appeal to facts as 
they exhibit themselves in different states. 

Teachers and Statesmen understand this; and so 
fast is the standard of excellence rising in most 
parts of the land that the illiterate teacher will soon 
be forced from his position or be compelled to mend 
his ways. How deep would be the chagrin of a 
teacher to find himself surrounded by a band of fel- 
low laborers whose acquirements continually put 
him to the blush. He might possibly be excused 
for ignorance of the latest works; but to know naught 
of the standard literature of the present and past, 
with no ability to answer a question of which he 
might be innocently ignorant, by proposing a sub- 
stitute, no one would acquit him as guiltless. 

Yes, every one must be aware that he?is expected 
to do that which will enable him to lead the public 
mind, and he is negligent of his duty who fails to 
prepare himself to do so. 

Another consideration that will avail with those 
who have enjoyed the satisfaction referred,to, may 
be found in the delight that flows from the mental 
exercise that arises from the pursuit of a study. 

Gensenius spent twenty years of his life in prepar- 
ing his Hebrew Lexicon, and is said to have express- 
ed his delight to be such during the whole time, 


t 
that he was “ swimming in a sea of bliss. 


| To him who has had his mind and emotions 
thoroughly aroused by the comprehension of a great 
{thought, there is certainly a most thrilling sense of 
joy. How the mind under such circumstances spurns 
}the common affairs of every day as trifling, to dwell 
lawhile in regions of imagination, whose extent is 
‘limited only by the capacity one possesses for cas- 
tle building ! 

Nor is this the only way in which delight is re- 
ceived. 

All literature is joined together as the warp and 
woof, so that as one progresses, old and familiar ac- 
|quisitions peer out upon him from all parts of his 
| labors, filling him with surprise. History and belles 
letters, are so interwoven that he who traverses one 
field, will find here and there scattered along, well 
known literary plants, fruits and sheaves, with which 
he became familiar in his journey over ancther en- 
tirely different pasturage. 

Going along the streets of Pittsburgh eight or 
ten years ago, my eye was caught by a small statue 
in a shop window, leaning on a tribune, pointing 
with its fore finger to an inscription oma partly un- 
rolled scroll. Itraced in the most delicate lines the 
following : 

“The cloud capped tower, the gorgeous palaces, 
the solemn temples, the great globe itself, yea all 
which it inherits shall dissolve, and like an unsub- 
stanial pageant, fade, leaving not a wreck behind.” 

It struck me at that time ; so I spent five or ten 
minutes before the window committing it to mem- 
ory. After several years had passed away, in read- 
ing the Tempest I came across our old friend.— 
Whether the recognition was mutual or not, I en- 
joyed it much and read and re-read it, and finally 
left it with regret. 

Oftentimes in reading Shakspeare have I thus 
come across some old friend that was popular and 
whose frequent use by others had given it lodgement 
in my mind, While Shakspeare has touched the 
springs of human action and secured the veneration of 
mankind, Milton has, perhaps done more to establish 
and mould the theological view of the Christian 
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world than any other man. Laying all the wide 
field of knowledge under contribution to his grand 
work, he furnishes a field of thought which the liter- 
ary traveler may visit again and again with ever 
new delight. 

A large and enlightened view of our country and 
the acquirement of correct opinions in reference 
to what constitutes sound policy, can only be secur- 
ed by a thorough culture. Every teacher must or 
should be a preserver of the liberties, rights, and 
honor of his country. A true conservatism that de- 
nies fanaticism, resists innovation and throws itself 
on the side of right, should be possessed by every 
intelligent man, especially every teacher of the land. 
On the other hand the teacher should, by his cul- 
ture, be able to reject the narrow and injurious pre- 
judices that too often hold sway in the minds of 
many of our people. 

That oppression in all its forms can never be tole- 
rated by a sound policy; that no system of outrage 
or wrong will escape righteous retribution,—should 
be maxims so clearly seen from a literary culture, 


that no one who has this culture will doubt their) 


truth. 

Our country is now in the midst of a most fearful 
struggle with the power whose very institutions make 
them despotic. Not only is the cause one in which 


the interests of the land are involved, but those of all 


the world. 

Let the teacher look to his literary culture for di- 
rection in this crisis. 

Casting his eye back on the history of Spain, he 
may notice that for several centuries, while the coun 
try was divided into petty kingdoms, anarchy and 
civil feuds rent the land without intermission. These 
little independencies finally became united into 
four: Castle, Arragon, Navarre and Moorish Granada, 
and became stronger and more prosperous ; but it 
was not until Spain became united under Ferdinand 
and Isabella, that she began that career of prosperity 
at home, and discevery and conquest abroad, that made 
her arms invincible, and gave her in the course of 
thirty years, from an insignificant place among na- 
tions, one of the first positions in the World. In her 
Union lay her strength. 

In the Union of hearts, of purpose, of energy, she 
became invincible. In the crisis in which we are in- 
volved, does it not become every one who wields an 
influence, to throw that influence in the scale against 
oppression and rebellion, in favor of right and hu- 
manity. The philosophy that forces itself upon every 
reader of history, may find expression in some prin- 
ciple of this*kind. 

The events of history are not results of chance, but 
are the resultants of forces set in operation and con- 
trolled by the hand of God. At times God takes upon 
himself the work of punishing a people for their sins, 
or of chastising them for their sins until they are 
purified. 

Exterior and superior to the law of a country, 


cruel persecution with which he and his fo/lowers 
were assailed. The seeds there sown have budded 
and ripened into a rich and glorious fruitage. 
| Another great incentive is, that religion demands 
|this culture of a teacher. A false notion has pre- 
'vailed, that the teacher has nothing to do with the 
|moral training of the scholars. No greater mistake 
|than this can find place. If the children of the land 
are to be educated without reference to their spiritual 
}wants, the object of the district school is in part a 
‘failure. It is only as education is made subservient 
|to religion, that it is of any value. The two, educa- 
| tion and religion, must go together. Religion with- 
ut education, is superstition or bigotry. Education 
without religion is infidelity, or deliberate indifference 
lof the claims of God. 
The aim of the teacher should be to instill into his 
| scholars’ mind the idea that their mental culture is to 
| prepare them to receive those higher truths that re- 
|sult from an experience in spiritual things, and to fit 
|them to take high vantage ground upon their en- 
| trance into the next and better world. 

Once entered upon, everything allures the votary 
of learning, along. New fields of thought are ready 
before him; to enrich his mind, afford food for his 
imagination, gratify his taste, open before him springs 
of imagery of which he in his early state had no con- 
ception. 

Of one kind of literature I have not spoken or 

thought particularly, in what has been said. I 
}refer to that extensive field in which the novel and 
romance appear. It needs no urging to impel most 
persons to yield to the perusal of such. The nature 
of the work of fiction is such, that its effect on the 
|mind is to secure elasticity and versatility, if moder- 
ately indulged in; so that the moderate perusal of 
them may not be discouraged, but should always be 
to the teacher a resort for relaxation, after severe and 
protracted mental effort. Even then, only the best 
ishould be used. Thanks to the genius of our own 
and other lands, the want is not unsupplied. Leav- 
ing the trashy stuff of such papers as the New York 
Ledger, we find in the works of Walter Scott, Cooper, 
Dickens, Mrs. Stowe, Charlotte Bronte and persons 
\of like ilk, such material embraced in the popular 
| form of fiction, as will ennoble the mind, quicken the 
purpose, and cause the heart to beat with stronger 
| pulsations in sympathy for human kind. 

Perhaps some may feel that I urge to things im- 
practicable, and arrogate to myself a position as dic- 
|tator, that modesty forbids me assume. I am free to 
‘confess that the standard I urge the teachers to reach 
| is far above my own position. 
| But this should not prevent me perceiving that such 
'a position is attainable ; nor from urging every teach- 
|er to set his mark as high as possible. 
| He who shoots along the ground will never strike 
|the top of the tallest tree ; while he that aims at the 
sun, although he may miss that, may perhaps hit one 
j of the stars. 

The eagle that attempted to place his nest among 








there is a moral law, a higher Jaw: to which the |the stars, failed in that, but in making the attempt, 
legislation of that land must conform. | placed it on the highest crag of earth. Let a course 

No iniquity should be tolerated from notions of a/| of training, of nightly study, be pursued by any one, 
mistaken policy, which the land has power to abol-|and in ten years he will be surprised to note the pro- 
ish. Look in the pages of history for the steps that | gress he makes. Without stopping to measure the 
led to our toleration of all forms of religious belief. | progress from day to day, let the achievements of the 
In the ‘Rise of the Dutch Republic,”—a noble monu ‘past be an earnest for the future; and in course of 
ment to our countryman Motley, observe the course | time, the stately structure, with tower and dome com- 
of William of Orange, who for years was the only | plete, beautiful and symmetrical in all its proportions, 
tower of strength for the people of Holland in their | will rear its head, bidding its builder, in view of the 
fierce strugle for independence. Notice how he stood | work nobly begun, thank God and take courage in 
firm as a rock for religious liberty, not returning a the remaining work of filling it with everlasting fur- 
blow, that looked like religious intolerance, for the'niture, rich and rare. 
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